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Psychology of the Dictaphone 
By John Edward Buck 


[The writer of this article was formerly connected with the International Harvester Com- 
pany (the corporation to which he refers in his article) in the capacity of director-general of 
publicity. He is the author of “Harvest Scenes of the World,” “The Binder Twine Industry,” 
“For Better Crops,” “Development of Agriculture,” “The Farmer Is the Backbone of the 
Nation,” etc. He was the first to discover the wealth of meaning wrapped up in the word 
“service.” He organized the I. H. C. Service Bureau in 1910, and thus introduced a new note 
in general advertising everywhere. ‘Those who know Mr. Buck well say that he is the world’s 
greatest authority on wheat and the harvesting machine, and this last includes every con- 
trivance that played its part in the harvest fields of the world since thought was first 








recorded.—The Editor.] 


T should not be difficult for the man 
with average intelligence to under- 
stand that excellent language pregnant 

with thought can never be dictated to a 
dictaphone, much less reproduced in type- 
written form by some incompetent “opera- 
tor,” who never has been 
taught how to spell 
and punctuate correctly. 
There are at least seven 
distinctly separate “op- 
erations” that the dicta- 
tor must keep in mind 
while operating a dicta- 
phone: 

(1) He must know 
whether the recording 
or reproducing needle is 
in contact with the cyl- 
inder; 

(2) He must know 
whether or not the cyl- 
inder is revolving at the 
proper speed ; 

(3) He must indicate 
on memorandum that 
goes with cylinder to 
“operator” the length of 
dictation so that the “operator” can use a 
full sheet or half sheet letterhead and space 
properly, keeping in mind all the time that 
proper names and unusual words must be 
spelled out; 

(4) Of course one never knows whether 
or not the dictation is being clearly re- 
corded, and to secure the information, it 
is necessary to remove the recording needle 
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and adjust the reproducing needle, and 
patiently listen to learn whether or not the 
dictation is audible and understandable ; 

(5) Sometimes a cylinder may be slight- 
ly cracked or imperfect in some other way, 
and when reproduced, the dictation may 
sound distinct to the dic- 
tator, while the “opera- 
tor” at the reproducing 
machine may not be able 
to make out a_ single 
word. If the speed of 
the cylinder in the re- 
cording machine is much 
slower or faster than the 
speed in the reproducing 
machine, the “operator” 
is sometimes unable to 
transcribe the dictation, 
even though the cylinder 
be not defective in any 
way; 

(6) There are two 
methods of starting and 
stopping the machine 
by means of a_ foot 
treadle or by means of 
a push button near the 
evlinder ; 

(7) One hand holds the letter to which 
reply is to be made, or notes outlining the 
text to be dictated, while the other holds 
the tube into which the dictator speaks. 
The ruled blank form to be checked off 
by the dictator to show the “operator” 
where the dictation begins and where it 
ends lies beside the machine where it can 
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be easily reached by whichever hand is 
not working at the time. Oiling and clean- 
ing the machine and ceasing to dictate 
when the cylinder is full, are hardly big 
enough in stature to be called “operations.” 
These and other minor details, such as 
noting the speed of the cylinder and mak- 
ing explicit explanation when dictation is 
carried from one cylinder to another, or 
when work is to be transcribed the same 
day it was dictated, we will throw in for 
good measure. 

There is no man living who can keep 
all these “operations” in mind and dictate 
any thought that is worth while. It is said 
that blind Tom could sit with his back to 
a piano and play the instrument with all 
the technique which characterizes the good 
players when sitting in the proper position 
—but this is not saying that he could op- 
erate a dictaphone satisfactorily. Only a 
parrot could use the dictaphone—one 
whose mental faculties have so atrophied 
that they work like an automaton. I do 
not know what a cherubim or seraphim 
could do—but I do know that no human 
being, no matter how long or Low indus- 
triously he tried, could ever unccasciously 
keep in mind the multiplicity cf discon- 
certing details connected with the opera- 
tion of a dictaphone, to such a degree that 
they and the distracting noises would not 
interfere with the work of the dictator. 
Writing the “stuff” over two or three times 
on account of fool mistakes made by the 
young and inexperienced “operator” is the 
most disconcerting of all. 

No wonder editorial and reportorial 
rooms are not cluttered up with such 
thought-killing devices. It is utterly im- 
possible to think while operating a dicta- 
phone. As long as the world has stood, 
no great thought has ever been given to the 
world by way of the dictaphone. The man 
who advocates the use of such a mind- 
destroying machine must be getting a rake- 
off for each dictaphone sold—probably 
twenty per cent. No writer of any conse- 


quence was ever known to allow the dia- 
bolical machine in his office or on his prem- 
ises. 

One large Chicago corporation experi- 
mented with the Edison and Columbia dic- 
taphones in one of the departments for six 
months, at the end of which time the ma- 
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chines were thrown out, only three or four 
being retained for certain clerical work 
that was of a routine nature throughout the 
year. All original work had to be written 
in longhand or on the typewriter, or dic- 
tated to a competent stenographer. The 
last method was found to be the most effi- 
cient by far. The efficiency in the depart- 
ment where the dictaphones were tried 
out was cut down more than fifty per cent. 

A competent stenographer is a real in- 
spiration for the writer who is in the habit 
of saying something when he talks. All 
the perplexing operations of the dicta- 
phone are gone. The mind is free from 
harassing details to concentrate upon the 
subject to be covered. Even if one should 
say something that did not sound just right 
or could be improved, the competent ste-° 
nographer knows how to offer suggestions. 
In other words, the good stenographer is ' 
a constant inspiration, whereas the dicta- 
phone, with its imperfect recording and 
variety of “operations” to remember, to 
say nothing of the peculiarly distracting 
sounds given off by the whirring cylinder 
and scratching needle, drives away 
thoughts by the drove. 

The habit of composing, even under 
ideal conditions, is not easily acquired. 
If there is to be any “punch” in what is 
said, it must come straight from a mind 
that is unencumbered with irrelevant and 
inconsequential details. A trained thinker 
has a strong imagination and his mental 


‘mechanism is particularly well adjusted. 


His vocabulary has a wide range and 
his flow of language comes so fast that 
the words fairly tumble over each other 
in a swift felicity of choice. The short- 
hand of the stenographer is sufficiently 
quick to catch and chain to paper the 
subtleties of thought that the dictaphone 
either kills or dims with its multitudinous 
distractions. Longhand is too slow. The 
brightest thoughts often perish through 
the inability of the pen to move quickly 
enough to get them down with a strangle- 
hold before they have flown. Sometimes 
a word cannot be recalled instantly when 
one is fingering the keys of a typewriter, 
and the necessary pause gives one a 
chance to hear the rattle of the keys, and 
the staccatto resumption is a distinct shock 
to the sharp refinements of expression. 
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Shorthand may be said to be almost an un- 
conscious process that enables the stenog- 
rapher to silently follow the sinuosities of 
thought and accurately record the niceties 
of judgment that contribute so much 
strength and positiveness to language no 
living soul could get into or out of a dicta- 
phone. 


oOo 


8 'The Gregg Shorthand Feder- 


ation 


HE Executive Committee of the 
Gregg Shorthand Federation an- 
nounces that the next convention 

will be held in Chicago, December 27 to 
31. 

For some years considerable pressure 
has been brought to bear on the officers of 
the Federation to hold the meetings of the 
organization in the winter when teachers 
and school managers would find it more 
convenient to attend than during the sum- 
mer. The officers, however, have steadily 
declined to consider a change of meeting 
that might in any way conflict with the 
convention of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation. This year, how- 
ever, it became impossible to avoid a con- 
flict, as there is to be a Congress of Com- 
mercial Education in San Francisco in 
August under the auspices of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation, and 
there will also be a special meeting of 
Gregg writers and teachers at San Fran- 
cisco in August under the auspices of the 
California Gregg Shorthand Association. 

The Executive Committee of the Gregg 
Shorthand Federation intends to arrange 
the program in such a way that the im- 
portant meetings of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation may be attended 
by its members. The program that is out- 
lined for the G. S. F. meeting will be par- 
ticularly attractive, and it is believed that 
the convention will have the largest attend- 
ance of any meeting in the history of the 
organization, not even excepting the Silver 
Jubilee Convention. 

Future issues of the magazine will con- 
tain the programs, as well as the announce- 
ments, of the meetings in San Francisco in 
August and of the meetings in Chicago in 
December. 
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List of ‘Technical Words Used in Automobile Correspondence—I 


THE GREGG 


accelerator pedal 


acetylene generator 


acety lene lamp 


acetylene tank 


alignment 


aluminum bodies 


aluminum castings 


ammeter 


angle-steel frame 


annular bearings 


annunciator 


antifreezing solution 


antiskids 


artillery type 


automobile company 


babbit bearings 


battery box 


bevel gear transmission 


bevel pinion 


brazing compound 


bronze bearings 


~ 


G 


calcium carbide 


cam-shaft 


carbureter spray nozzle 


centrifugal pump 
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~“e 
change-speed gear 

» 
channel-steel frame AL 

@ 
c 

chassis 
chauffeur i a 


check valve 


clutch drum 7 


commercial trucks f 


commutator shaft 


compensating carbureter 


compression relief valve 


cork inserts 


cotter pins 


counter gear 


coupe 


crank shaft ¢ 


cup and cone ball bearings 


cylinder 





demountable rims 


differential gear 


distributor shaft 


drag link 


dry cell 


dynamo-electric generator 





electrodes 
emergency brake 
equalizing mechanism 


external contracting brake 
float feed 
four-cycle engine 
garage 
gaskets 
gasoline tank 
grease gun 
honeycomb radiator 
horsepower 
hub-cap drive } 
hub flange 


ignition 
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The First Teacher of Gregg Shorthand in the New York 
Day High School 


O MR. O. C. SHEPARD, of Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, goes the honor of 
being the first teacher to teach Gregg 

Shorthand in the day 
high school of New 
York City. He was ap- 
pointed to take charge 
of the Gregg classes at 
the High School of 
Commerce, one of the 
leading commercial 
schools in greater New 
York, beginning Febru- 
ary 1. 

Mr. Shepard, who is 
but twenty-four years 
of age, has had an un- 
usually good educational 
training. He was grad- 
uated in 1908 from the 
Crosby High School, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 
He went direct from the 
high school to Yale Uni- 
versity, and was gradu- 
ated in 1912 with an A. B. degree. In 
1913, after some experience in business, 
he determined that a business school train- 


0. Cc 
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ing was necessary to his success, and he 
entered the teachers’ training course at the 
Rider-Moore & Stewart School, Trenton, 
New Jersey. Upon 
graduation, he was em- 
ployed by the Rider- 
Moore & Stewart School 
and has had experience 
in both the shorthand 
and commercial depart- 
ments. When the prin- 
cipal of the High School 
of Commerce asked us 
to recommend a teacher, 
we had a hard time 
prying him away from 
the Rider- Moore & 
Stewart School. Mr. 
Moore and Mr. Gill did 
not want to lose him! 
We predict for Mr. 
Shepard a brilliant ca- 
reer in the field of com- 
mercial teaching. We 
congratulate him on the 
excellent opportunities he has in New York 
City—just on the eve of the adoption of 
progressive educational policies. 


? 


Interest as an Element in Stenographic Success 


EACHERS and students of the sten- 
ographic art always find the em- 


ployer’s viewpoint valuable and 
helpful. The following letter from the 
president of the Geo. F. Eberhard Adver- 
tising Company, San Francisco, Mr. Geo. 
F. Eberhard, will therefore be eagerly 
read: 

My experience with confidential stenogra- 
phers and private secretaries has been varied. 

The most efficient assistant I recall will 
serve as a model. 

She not only was accurate in transcribing 
her notes, but was able to work from a very 
brief summary and build up letters that car- 
ried not only the tone but my general idea in 
simple English. She was able to go through 
the mail, the daily papers and the trade papers, 
and give me a summary of notes, supplemented 
by marked copies or clippings that put me in a 
position to review work in an hour, which to- 


day requires three or four hours of my time. 
She kept track of appointments, engagements, 
both social and business, with hardly any coach- 
ing. Everything she heard, read or wrote was 
translated automatically in terms of business 
and efficiency. She had one advantage and that 
was working in the same office with me. 

I believe that the principal fault to-day, if 
one were to criticise the class of workers re- 
ferred to, is that they lack an interest in busi- 
ness. They look upon their day’s endeavor as 
“drudgery” instead of the very essence of their 
daily “life.” ’ 

Most of our time is spent in business at our 
work and it becomes intensely.interesting and 
the individual becomes as a result efficient just 
in proportion to the earnest, sincere and cheer- 
ful attitude assumed, backed, of course, by an 
ambition to go forward. 


Indifference and advancement never go 
hand in hand. It takes enthusiasm, life, 
ginger, to produce results. 
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Forces Molding the Modern Girl—I 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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Forces Molding the Modern Girl—II 
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Forces Molding the Modern Girl—III 
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Gregg Shorthand Students Win New York City School 
Championship 


N the open School Shorthand Contest 

of the National Association of Isaac 

Pitman Teachers and Writers, held at 

the High School of Commerce, New York 

City, January 23, writers of Gregg Short- 
hand won practically all of the honors. 

Mr. Jacob Stam, a_ fifteen-year-old 
writer from the Drake Business College at 
Passaic, New Jersey, 
won the Gold Medal 
and the title of “1915 
School Champion 
Shorthand Writer of 
the New York City 
Metropolitan District.” 

The team from the 
Hebrew _ Technical 
School for Girls won 
the School Champion- 
ship Trophy. 

The team from the 
Drake Business Col- 
lege, Passaic, New Jer- 
sey, won second place 
in the Team Contest. 

These two teams, 
composed entirely of 
Gregg students, were 
the only ones to qual- 
ify. 





the results of which were announced Saturday, 
at the meeting of the National Association of 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand Teachers and Writers 
in the Washington Irving High School. While 
the contest was held under the auspices of the 
above shorthand teachers’ association, it was 
a contest open to writers of all systems of 
shorthand. On this account the actual manage- 
ment of the contest was in charge of a non- 
system organization, the Shorthand Society, 
Inc. The chairman of 
the contest committee 
was Earl Tharp of the 
East Side High School, 
Newark. The other mem- 
bers of the committee 
were Messrs. McNamara, 
O'Keefe, Foley and Van 
Dusen of the New York 
City High Schools, W. J. 
Kearney of the Manhat- 
tan Business School, all 
Isaac Pitman shorthand 
teachers, and M. A. 
Moosbrugger, teacher of 
Gregg Shorthand in the 
E. D. Y. M. C. A. of 
Brooklyn. 

There were seventeen 
entries in the contest of 
last year and forty-three 
this year. Last year 
eleven qualified, this year 
twenty-six. Last year all 
the shorthanders entered 
were Isaac Pitman writ- 
ers; this year the entries 
were about equally divid- 


The best individual New York Scuoot Cuampionsuie Trorpuy, Wow sy ed between writers of the 


record in the School 
Contest was made by 
a Gregg student, Mr. Jacob Stam, of Pas- 
saic, New Jersey, whose accuracy was 98.5 
per cent on the 120 words a minute, and 
whose record was better than that of any 
writer in the contest last year, in which 
only writers of the Isaac Pitman system 
participated. 

The New York Globe of February 8, 
in announcing the results of the contest, 
Says: 

Students from the Hebrew Technical School 
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Gregg and the Isaac Pit- 
man systems. Exactly 
forty-one sat for the tests this year, making 
this in point of size the biggest open-to-all- 
systems shorthand contest ever held in this 
country. The next contest in size was for 
professional shorthand writers and was held in 
Chicago in the summer of 1913, when thirty- 
six contestants appeared. 

The day school contest is open to bona-fide 
1915 students of the public, private, parochial 
and commercial schools of the entire metropoli- 
tan district, New York City and thirty miles 
outside. Medals are awarded for the best in- 
dividual records in each district, as shown on 





for Girls won the recent shorthand contest, _ this list: 


RESULTS IN THE DAY SCHOOL CONTEST 


Speed a Minute 


Gross. Net. Position. System. 
Jacob Stam, Drake Business College . 190 118.5 1 Gregg 
Isaac Cohen, High School of Commerce . 190 116.7 2 I. Pitman 
Leah Wachs, Hebrew Technical School for Girls 100 99.2 3 Gregg 
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Ray Friedman, Hebrew Technical School... . 


Samuel S. Lipkin, High School of Commerce... . 


Elsie Schwartz, Hebrew Technical School...... 


Jacques Brauenstein, High School of Commerce 


Augusta Nass, Hebrew Technical School....... 
Elsie May James, East Orange High........... 
Charles C. Schwartz, High School of Commerce. 
Anita T. Prall, Drake Business College......... 
Sarah Feller, East Side High School.......... 
Rose Friedman, Hebrew Technical School... .. . 
Julia Knoll, Excelsior Business School......... 
Anna M. H. Tnalmayr, Drake Business College. 
Ella A. Risser, Drake Business College... .... 

Alice R. Walker, Drake Business College. ..... 
Harold N. Davies, Drake Business College... .. 


Results by Teams 
Last year none of the day school teams 
qualified. This year teams from the Hebrew 
Technical School for Girls, New York, and 


HEBREW TECH 


—Speed a Minut 
Names. Gross. 
Ee Pee a 100 
PE sccnccascecasce Me 
PIED oc cccvanccacces 100 
ET ccxecnecescccat 100 
Rose Friedman .............. 80 

ee sain dead ai is ae a attee ete ieee 4 


Lean. Wacus Aveusta Nass ELsir 
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—Speed a Minute— 

Gross. Net. Position. System. 
100 98.8 1 Gregg 
100 98.8 I. Pitman 
100 97.8 6 Gregg 
100 97.4 7 I. Pitman 
100 97.4 7 Gregg 
100 96.8 9 Gregg 
80 79.2 10 I. Pitman 
80 79 1] Gregg 
80 78.6 12 I, Pitman 
80 78.4 13 Gregg 
80 78.4 13 I. Pitman 
80 78.4 13 Gregg 
80 78.2 16 Gregg 
80 17.6 17 Gregg 
80 76.6 18 Gregg 


from the Drake Business College, Passaic, N. 
J., both qualified, because every member of 
each team obtained a percentage of accuracy 
above 95, thus: 


NICAL SCHOOL. 


e— Percentage of 

Net. Accuracy. Position. System. 
99.2 99.2 ] Gregg 
98.8 98.8 2 Gregg 
97.8 97.8 3 Gregg 
97.4 97.4 1 Gregg 
78.4 98 5 Gregg 


71.6 points 





Scuwartz Rost FritpmMan Ray FriepMan 


DRAKE BUSINESS COLLEGE, PASSAIC, N. J. 


—Speed a Minute— Percentage of 

Names. Gross. Net. Accuracy. Position System. 
PEE OED. wcnenveccescenens 120 118.5 98.5 l Gregg 
a a rere ee 80 79 98.8 24 Gregg 
Anna M. H. Thalmayr........ 80 78.4 98 3 Gregg 
ON ETT eT 80 78.2 97.8 4 Gregg 
Harold N. Davies........ _ 76.6 95.8 5 Gregg 

Di thtvesieosaesavecend ; cudbaasned 430.7 points 


As the total of the net speeds for the Hebrew 
Technical School for Girls exceeds the total 
for the Drake Business College by slightly 
over forty points the trophy, a suitably in- 
scribed plaque, was awarded to the Hebrew 
Technical School for Girls of New York City, 


and that school was declared to have made the 
best showing of any of the schools in the 
entire metropolitan district, while the Drake 
Business College of Passaic was declared to 
have made the best showing among the schools 
of the suburban district. 
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Analysis of the Results 


An analysis of the results brings out 
some interesting points. The School Cham- 
pionship of the New York City Metro- 
politan District was won by Gregg stu- 
dents. The only teams winning places in 
the contest were from the Hebrew Tech- 
nical School for Girls, and the Drake Busi- 
ness College of Passaic, New Jersey—both 
teaching the Gregg system exclusively. 
The individual championship was awarded 
to Mr. Stam, who is but fifteen years of 
age, of Drake Business College, Passaic. 
The highest percentage of accuracy was 
made by Miss Leah 
Wachs, of the Hebrew 
Technical School for 
Girls, whose percentage 
was 99.2. The average 
accuracy of the team 
from the Hebrew Tech- 
nical School for Girls 
was 98.2; of the team 
from the Drake Busi- 
ness College, 97.8. 

The average speed of 
the five highest contest- 
ants in the contest last 
year (in which writers 
of Isaac Pitman only 
participated) was 88.9 
words a minute; in the 
contest this year, the 
five highest Gregg con- 
testants made an aver- 
age speed of 105.1 
words a minute, or an increase of 16.2 
words a minute over last year’s record 
made by Isaac Pitman writers. 

Of the eighteen contestants qualifying 
in the Day School Contest, twelve were 
Gregg writers, despite the fact that the 
number of entrants was about equally di- 
vided between the two systems. Twelve 
of the sixteen Gregg writers entering this 
contest qualified with an accuracy of 95% 
or higher; nine out of fifteen Isaac Pitman 
writers failed. In other words, 75% of 
the Gregg students qualified, while only 
10% of the Pitman writers did so. There 
were no Gregg students in the Evening 
School Contest, and but one entered in the 
Amateur Contest and won second place. 
The winner of the Amateur Contest, which 
was open to professional writers under 
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twenty-one years of age, was won by a 
writer who had had a year’s practical ex- 
perience as a stenographer, and special 
training. The students from the Hebrew 
Technical School for Girls, Drake Busi- 
ness College, and the East Orange, New 
Jersey, High School, came direct from the 
schools without any special training for the 
contest, except the ordinary routine work 
of the school. 

It will be seen that five of the students 
from the Hebrew Technical School for 
Girls in the Team Contest transcribed the 
100-word-a-minute test, and that their av- 
erage was 98.2%. It is 
interesting to note that 
this is the standard of 
graduation speed in most 
high schools. The fact 
that these girls, whose 
average age is but six- 
teen, entered their short- 


hand course directly 
from the elementary 
schools makes their 


work all the more strik- 
ing. The students of | 
high schools have one 
year of general high 
school work before en- 
tering the shorthand 
classes, and are thus 
educationally better 
equipped. The New 
York Globe points out 
an interesting fact when 
it says that “last year none of the day 
school teams qualified.” 

Since the system has been introduced 
into the High School of Commerce in New 
York City, and some of the other high 
schools, the number of entrants from these 
schools next year will be greatly increased 
and the results even more gratifying. 


The Winning School Team 


The team from the Hebrew Technical 
School for Girls, which won the highest 
percentage in the School Team Contest, 
was composed of Misses Leah Wachs, Ray 
Friedman, Elsie Schwartz, Augusta Nass 
and Rose Friedman. The average age of 
these young ladies is but sixteen years. 
Their work at the school was done under 
the direction of Misses Rhoda M. Silli- 
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man and Emma E. Eisenhower. We con- 
gratulate teachers, school and students on 
the excellence of their work. 


Winner of Day School Championship 


We are glad to be able to present a pho- 
tograph of Mr. Jacob Stam, a graduate of 
the Drake Business School at Passaic, the 
winner of the School Cham- 
pionship of the New York City 
Metropolitan District. On 
page 397. will be found a speci- 
men of Mr. Stam’s notes and 
an announcement with regard 
to them. We wrote to Mr. 
Stam asking him for some in- 
formation about his experience 
and he has stated the facts so 
clearly that we want to present 
them just as he has given them: 

{1 got your letter this afternoon 
when I went home for luncheon. I 


am working in the office of Judge 
Scott and am dashing off these lines 


there. Mr. Stam's Mepat 


I am fifteen years old. Began at 
Drake School September 3, 1912, and took up 
bookkeeping. I began the study of shorthand on 
January 20, 1913. Passed theory test on March 
25, 1913. Left school on April 25 and stayed 
at home for one year and three months for my 
health and other reasons. I was then writing 
about one hundred words a minute on corre- 
spondence. I studied shorthand, typewriting, 
correspondence and spelling. 

I had no cause for complaint on the first 
point. I gained twenty-five pounds in about 
three months. At home I kept my father’s 
books (a real estate dealer and contractor) 
and had a little shorthand during the first three 





months of my stay at home. I took in all 
thirty-eight letters. Otherwise I did not use 
shorthand, and quite naturally forgot almost 
all about it. 

I began to review my shorthand in July, 
1914, and again started at school on August 3, 
1914. I took up many subjects beside shorf- 
hand this time: Commercial Law and geogra- 
phy, salesmanship, advertising, English, corre- 
spondence, vocabulary work, spelling, short- 
hand and typewriting. 

I have a card case from the Un- 
derwood people for typewriting at 
69.8 words a minute. 

In shorthand I passed the Under- 
wood test at 150 words a minute 
with a grade of 100%, and have 
passed a five-minute test in school 
at 175 words a minute. 

I was in school till I accepted 
this position on February 15. Am 
finishing up studies in the night 
school. | 

I inclose specimen of notes. 


It will be seen from Mr. 
Stam’s account, that he has 
taken full advantage of the op- 
portunities offered him at 
school. His notes show an 
artistic style that is to be envied by most 
writers. We congratulate Mr. Stam on 
his success in the contest, and we pre- 
dict for him a brilliant future as a short- 
hand writer. Although only fifteen years 
of age, he has achieved a record to be 
proud of. Drake Business College and 
Mr. D. W. Frazier, its principal, are also 
to be congratulated on the excellence of its 
courses, as will be seen by the work of Mr. 
Stam and the other students in the Team 
Contest from Drake School. 
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Teachers’ Certificates 
Te following is a list of those to 


whom we have issued our Teachers’ 
Certificates since the announcement 
in the February Gregg Writer. 


G. M. Barrow, Bonne Terre, Mo. 
Lillian Marie Billings, Milford, N. H. 
Roy W. Bolar, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Edward A. Drews, Aurora, Minn. 
George L. Gebhardt, Columbus, Ohio. 
Mrs. Gertrude Henderson, Chicago, III. 
Carl E. Katerndahl, Scandinavia, Wis. 
Martha Jane Miller, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Ella M. Mohr, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Louise Peterson, Muskegon, Mich. 
Fanchon Fay Phillips, Long Beach, Cal. 
Rena M. Stamer, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Laura Stoller, Kansas City, Mo. 

W. E. Turley, Bonne Terre, Mo. 


CO°o 


Phrase writing, judicious phrase writing, 
helps speed wonderfully. Make it a rule 
to master a page or two in the phrase book 
each day, and at the end of a month you 
will be surprised at the increase in your 
efficiency. 
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The High School of Commerce, New York City, Introduces 
Gregg Shorthand 


EGINNING with the second half- 

year, February 1, 1915, all the 

third-term (second year) students 
at the High School of Commerce, New 
York City, began the study of Gregg 
Shorthand. About two hundred students 
were enrolled. No new Pitman classes 
were started. 

The New York Globe of February 6, in 
commenting on the introduction of the sys- 
tem, said: “For the first time in over ten 
years in any of the New York City high 
schools, the classes entering the shorthand 
department of the High School of Com- 
merce in Manhattan this week are being 
initiated into a different system of short- 
hand—the Gregg system— instead of the 
Isaac Pitman.” 

The Commercial Courier, a weekly pa- 
per issued by the High School of Com- 
merce, contained an editorial on the sub- 
ject signed by the principal of the school, 


Dr. John L. Tildsley, stating the reasons 
for the introduction of the system. 

We believe that the introduction of the 
system in the High School of Commerce 
marks the beginning of the general adop- 
tion of Gregg Shorthand in the high 
schools of New York City. The results 
that will be obtained with it, in comparison 
with the results previously obtained, can- 
not fail thoroughly to convince the school 
authorities of its superiority to the system 
now in use. New York City has deter- 
mined to obtain the best in education, as 
is shown by the progressive plans outlined 
and put under way during the last two 
years. The adoption of Gregg Shorthand 
by the Board of Education for a period of 
five years—thus breaking the monopoly 
enjoyed by the old system for more than 
fifteen years—is an indication of the prog- 
ress that is being made in the introduction 
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The Monroe Doctrine 


Written by Miss Georgie Gregg, New York City 


of more modern methods in the school 
system of New York City. 
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(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Artificial Light Much Improved—I 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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The Standard Commercial School 


Court of Palms Entrance—Palace of Education, San Francisco 


Palace of Education at the Panama- 

Pacific International Exposition. 
The work is being outlined and will be 
supervised by a State and National Edu- 
cational Board consisting of prominent 
school men especially interested in com- 
mercial education. 

There will be two courses: One, the 
commercial, consisting of penmanship, 
bookkeeping, commercial law and com- 
mercial arithmetic; the other, the short- 
hand course, consisting of shorthand, type- 
writing, spelling, penmanship, business 


Tren school will open in April in the 


operators of the various office appliances 
will appear from time to time and explain 
their work, and where lectures on special 
subjects, such as salesmanship, advertis- 
ing, ete., will be given. A series of illus- 
trated lectures, including moving pictures 
on subjects that will appeal to those inter- 
ested in a commercial and business edu- 
cation, will be a part of the exhibit. The 
school will continue uninterrupted from 
10:30 to 3:30 each day, including Satur- 
day. By request, a night school will be 
held for the employees of the Exposition 
only. Instruction, supplies and admission 


PANAMA 
PACIFIC 





Patace or Epucation, San Francisco 


English and office training. Generous 
floor space at the Court of Palms’ entrance, 
on the main aisle of the Palace of Edu- 
cation, has been assigned the school and 
model office by the Exposition. 

Competitive examinations will be held 
in high schools and each school will select 
its own students to pass a final elimination 
examination under a special committee 
of high school teachers. About fifty stu- 
dents will be eligible for the Exposition 
school. 

The teachers will be selected with the 
idea of their fitness to show the thousands 
of other teachers what can be done with a 
course carefully correlated and aided by 
modern equipment, up-to-date office ap- 
pliances, concentrated effort and no waste 
of energy, time or attention. 

Balconies are being built to accommo- 
date special delegations of teachers who 
will visit the school in a body. 

A demonstration balcony will be erected 
across the main aisle from the school where 
the famous shorthand writers, typists and 


to the Exposition will be free to the stu- 
dents. 

We have pleasure in announcing that 
Gregg Shorthand has been selected for ex- 
clusive use in the school to be conducted at 
the Exposition. Our readers are cordially 
invited to visit the school. 


eoO°e 
“Keep on the Rails” 


EAR in mind,” says a correspon- 
dent, in discussing speed and ac- 
curacy, “that the Twentieth Cen- 

tury Limited didn’t make its reputation 

simply by keeping on the rails.” 

Very true, and thank you for a good 
simile. 

If the Twentieth Century Limited didn’t 
keep on the rails, its speed wouldn't count 
for much. 

The first rule in typewriting, as well as 
in railroading, is keep on the rails. Then 
if you can work up Twentieth Century 
speed, so much the better.—Remington 
Notes. 
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His Problems 


A Department of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others. Conducted 


by John R. Gregg 


munications relating to this department should be a 


Why Reviews Should be 


AMILIARITY with the shorthand 
KF forms for common words and a thor- 

ough knowledge of the word-build- 
ing principles of the system are essential 
before any degree of speed can be devel- 
oped. Every form that causes hesitation 
is a stumbling block both to rapid writing 
and accurate reading. The difference be- 
tween the work of an expert writer and 
that of a novice in the art of shorthand 
writing lies principally in two things—the 
facility with which the individual charac- 
ters are executed and the time required in 
deciding how to write an outline. Facility 
of execution is a matter of manual dex- 
terity, and the free, swinging movement 
which characterizes Gregg Shorthand sim- 
plifies this phase of speed development 
tremendously. The shorthand penmanship 
exercises given in Lessons in Shorthand 
Penmanship, Practical Drills in Short- 
hand Penmanship and the drills under 
Points on Execution in the September, 
November and December, 1914, issues of 
the Gregg Writer will prove of great help 
to you in your effort to write individual 
shorthand characters easily, rapidly and 
in such a way that the resulting forms are 
perfectly legible. In rewriting a short- 
hand form for executional facility, do not 
lose sight of the importance of maintaining 
proportion of circles and strokes. 

Not long ago we received a shorthand 
letter which was a delight to the artistic 
sense. In glancing at the page the eye 
involuntarily picked out here and there a 
shorthand outline written with the swing- 
ing style which comes only from practice, 
but in reading the letter we found to our 
surprise that there were several outlines 
on which we hesitated, and in analyzing 
these outlines later the difficulty proved in 
each case to be based on a habit of inac- 


1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom all com- 


we 


ddressed. 


TIL 


a 


Frequent and Thorough 


curate proportion. Now it happened in 
the same mail was a shorthand letter from 
a beginner in the art—a writer who had 
not completed the principles of the sys- 
tem and who therefore, in order to express 
himself in the rather extensive vocabu- 
lary of which he is a master, had been 
compelled to write many words in full to 
which shortening principles might easily 
have been applied. And yet this second 
letter was exceedingly easy to read just 
because the law of proportion had been 
mastered from the very beginning. 

In considering the elimination of hesi- 
tation, it is familiarity with the forms for 
the common words and phrases which 
make up so large a part of spoken and 
written language which is of paramount 
importance. Add to this the thorough 
grasp of the word-building principles of 
the system—the few simple rules for the 
joining of strokes, the reversing principle, 
the omission of vowels and consonants and 
the natural abbreviating principle which is 
applied so extensively by expert writers 
of the system. It is a common fallacy that 
the adoption of a number of special short 
cuts and arbitrary, far-fetched phrases is 
necessary for rapid writing. To many an 
ill-advised though promising writer this 
pernicious habit has spelled failure. Noth- 
ing will take the place of a thorough 
knowledge of the principles of the system, 
and this can be secured only by a careful 
review of the Manual. 

The lesson plates in the Gregg Writer 
and the word lists given for the Gregg 
Writer Certificate Examinations furnish an 
opportunity for testing your knowledge 
and for practice in applying the principles 
to new words. 

An interesting plan for a review of the 
Manual is to take up one lesson at a time, 
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Supplementary Exercises 
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copy each shorthand outline several times, 
and then have the entire lesson dictated to 
you. The next step is to read and tran- 
scribe the lesson plate on this lesson, and 
then take that from dictation. Now turn 
to the word list in the Gregg Writer Cer- 
tificate Examination and select all words 
based on this lesson. Write the outlines 
for these words, have them corrected, prac- 
tice each outline and finally write the 
words from dictation. Do not neglect to 
read all dictated notes. 

When the first six lessons have been cov- 
ered in this way, you will be ready for the 
Primary Certificate examination. The 
first step is the dictation of the lesson 
plates on the first six lessons—the series 
given in the September, 1914, Gregg 
Writer—at a rate of six minutes on each 
lesson. Then comes the word list. You may 
use either the list in the October Gregg 
Writer or the one in the January issue. 
Remember the accuracy standard is high— 
95% on the three questions including pen- 
manship and execution, which counts 20% 
of the entire marks. Continue the review 
on these lessons until you can reach this 
standard, and then take up the work on 
the Intermediate test according to the same 
plan. When you have compieted the Man- 
ual in this way and have qualified on the 
Complete Certificate Examination, you 
will be able to take dictation on simple 
matter easily and to read your notes with- 
out difficulty. Remember that in writing 
and in reading shorthand you are develop- 
ing ability which will help you not only 
in shorthand work but in many other ways 
as well. 

Miss Florence A. Sparks, Yonkers High 
School, Yonkers, New York, in speaking 
on “Shorthand as a General Educational 
Factor” before the Eastern Gregg Short- 
hand Association, said: 


Shorthand gives valuable training in lan- 
guage, develops the powers of observation and 
judgment, trains the ear and develops con- 
centration. We may add to this the mental 
growth and stimulus gained from the mere 
technical proficiency. 

We, as teachers, know that shorthand stimu- 
lates mental alertness, increases the ability 
for thoughtful study, strengthens the memory 
and develops concentration. We see in our 
classes every day proofs of these facts. What 
other subject gives so much? What other 
gives the student the power to think and com- 
pels him to carry out the thought instan- 
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taneously? What other subject gives so inti- 
mate, so accurate and so quick a means of 
communication between the teacher and pupil? 

If, then, you learn to look at shorthand 
from this broader viewpoint you will find 
an added interest in the work. In thor- 
ough and frequent reviews you are laying 
a foundation for the mastery of a tool 
which will help you in your future life 
work, whatever it may be. You are de- 
veloping a vocabulary which will help you 
to understand good books, to take part in 
conversations with cultured people, to ap- 
preciate lectures and speeches. But more 
than that you are exercising creative 
power, ingenuity, resourcefulness. You 
are acquiring the habit of prompt decision, 
you are strengthening a general efficiency 
which will be reflected in all your rela- 
tions toward life. A thorough knowledge 
of shorthand will help you to work with 
less effort and to play with more zest. 
Surely these are ends worth striving for! 


Turning Pages of Notebook 


OW that you are getting nearer the 
N point when you will enter upon 

speed practice, you should aim to 
perfect your technique by eliminating 
everything that stands in the way of your 
progress. Much time is often lost by stu- 
dents in turning the pages of notebooks, 
just as in typewriting much time is lost in 
throwing back the carriage. It is skill in 
doing things like this that distinguishes the 
expert from the novice. If you observe a 
very rapid operator of the typewriter, you 
will notice that the throwing back of the 
carriage is done with automatic precision 
and so quickly that little time is lost. In 
writing shorthand the great experts pay 
much attention to the method of turning 
the pages of the notebook. It would be 
well, then, for you to aim at acquiring at 
this stage of your work the right habit of 
turning the pages. Read the following 
carefully, and then drill yourself to turn 
the pages with an easy, natural movement 
as suggested: 

While writing on the upper half of the 
leaf, insert the second finger of the left 
hand between it and the next leaf, keeping 
the leaf which is being written on steady 
by the first finger and thumb. While writ- 
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ing on the lower part of the page, shift the 
leaf by degrees till it is about half-way 
up the book; when it is convenient, lift the 
first finger and thumb and the leaf will 
turn by itself. This is the best plan when 
writing on a desk or table. 

When writing on the knee, the first 
finger should be introduced instead of the 
second, and the leaf be lifted up only 
about two inches. The finger should be 
introduced the first pause the speaker 
makes, or at any other convenient oppor- 
tunity that presents itself. 

‘a 
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Useful Word Modifications 
HE following brief methods of ex- 


pressing department, agent, com- 
pany, avenue, holder, and fact, will 
be found very useful: 


Department 


Key: Passenger department, freight depart- 
ment, general passenger department, general 
freight department, shoe department, purchas- 
ing department, credit department, treasury 
department, executive department, mail order 
department. 


Agent 


Key: Passenger agent, freight agent, ticket 
agent, general passenger agent, general freight 
agent, general ticket agent, assistant general 
passenger agent, assistant general freight agent, 
general passenger and ticket agent, purchasing 
agent. 


Company 


Key: And company, railroad company, in- 
surance company, express company, trust com- 
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pany, telephone company, electric company, 
transportation company, manufacturing com- 
pany, iron company. 


Avenue 


Key: Massachusetts Avenue, Wabash Ave- 
nue, First Avenue, New York Avenue, Ro- 
chambeau Avenue. 


Holder 


“& 


Key: Stockholder, bondholder, shareholder, 
policyholder, householder. 


Fact 


Key: Call your attention to the fact, as a 
matter of fact, in point of fact, well known fact. 


@) 
Words Ending in “Ct” 


ANY words end with “ct’’—as 
“effect,” ‘“‘contract’—and under 


Par. 121 the final “t” is omitted. 
This being the case, it is unnecessary to 
disjoin the “t” to express the past tense 
of such words: 


Key: Effect, affect, contract, effected, af- 
fected, contracted. 

In forming the derivatives of words end- 
ing in “ct,” the “t’” is not restored and it 
is not necessary to disjoin. 

The following is a useful exercise for 
practice: 


“Eq” 


Key: Detected, addicted, transacted, erected, 
constructed, extracted, instructed, recon- 
structed, restricted, detracted. 


——"" 


Key : Contractor, constructor, instructor, re 
tractor, restrictor, detractor. 
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Key: Effective, detective, adjective, contrac- 
tive, constructive, extractive, instructive, re- 
tractive, restrictive, detractive, destructive. 
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Some Comments on the Gregg 


Writer Certificates 
HE Gregg Writer Certificates are 
proving very popular in schools that 
have been working for them, as the 
following extracts from recent letters in- 
dicate: 

Whether or not the students receive their 
certificates, I feel absolutely certain that they 
have the best foundation in the theory of any 
students I have ever trained.—Clyde Blanchard, 
Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, 


Vregon. 
: * * 


I heartily appreve of your plan and think it 
is going to act as a big incentive to better 
work.—Miss Jessie Allen, Fond du Lac High 
School, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 

* > + 

The Gregg Writer certificates have stimu- 
lated the interest of the entire school in Gregg 
Shorthand and have quickened the ambition of 
all the shorthand students—not omitting the 
teacher herself—Miss Mabel Briscoe, Arcata 
High School, Arcata, California. 


* * * 


I want to tell you that this contest matter 
is excellent. We have a regular class in it. 
Mrs. Marcella Lang, Spokane Expert School, 
Spokane, Washington. 


A booklet which gives information about 
the Gregg Writer Certificate plan has re- 
cently been published. Theory and Speed 
Certificates, Speed Medal Contests, Teach- 
ers’ Medal and School Awards are all fully 
explained. A post card request will bring 
you a copy of this booklet by return mail. 

While the September, October and No- 
vember Gregg Writers are out of print, 
the lesson plates have been reprinted and 
will be sent to teachers for the certificate 
candidates whose subscriptions were re- 
ceived too late to secure the magazines. 

If you need the reprinted lesson plates 
from this department for October (Les- 
sons VII to XII) and November (Les- 
sons XIII to XVIII) for your Gregg 
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Writer certificate contestants, place your 
orders immediately. 

These plates will be furnished by the 
Chicago office, but all other communications 
in regard to the Gregg Writer Certificates 
should be addressed to Mr. John R. Gregg, 
Editor of the Gregg Writer, 1123 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


a 
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A New Word List for the Com- 
plete Certificate Test 


N the December Gregg Writer the word 
list for the Complete Certificate exami- 
nation was presented. Students who 

have been drilled on this list may use it 
as the basis of Question One. The follow- 
ing list is to be used for students who are 
just beginning the work on this examina- 
tion. The lesson plates on lessons twelve 
to eighteen, given in the November Greaq 
Writer, are to be used for the dictation on 
Question Two: 

Daily, absolute, accomplish, myself, agricul- 
ture, attitude, automatic, assure, anticipate, 
measure, address, phonetic, injure, central, it- 
self, fanatic, declare, childhood, nation, reward, 
assume, advertise, ration, alphabet, amount, in- 
clude, another, reflect, answer, reclaim, arrive, 
awkward, attention, hydrogen, author, fashion, 
substantial, forward, magnificent, captivity, 
message, McClure, calamity, oration, multiply, 
confirm, package, oversee, impatient, inquire, 
undergo, average, beauty, paragraph, behold, 
election, postage, benefit, obtain, self-conceit, 
other, better, payee, circumstance, cancel, 
either, efficient, capable, circulation, converse, 
27 cents, certificate, proficiency, citizen, requisi- 
tion, superintend, comfort, conclusion, tran- 
scribe, connection, superior, curious, 6 per cent, 
shorthand, result, circus, suppress, degree, in- 
sist, develop, suspense, dictate, persist, trans- 
lation, discuss, trustworthy, hopefulness, energy, 
petition, indorse. 

Transfer, quantity, hesitation, thoughtfully, 
Monday, favorable, misunderstand, addition, 
really, southwest, you-understand, introduction, 
careless, thoroughly-understood, names, help- 
lessly, instructive, New York, definite-under- 
standing, conjunction, Alabama, extra-time, re- 
fuse, elementary, construe-this, enter-that, re- 
mark, request, wrongfully, resort, over-the, 
rule, Wednesday, scarce, under-any, tax, fash- 
ionable, Chicago, short-day, secure, warningly, 
Detroit, alter-the, present-time, January, cen- 
ter-aisle, eastern, Omaha, untransacted, Well- 
ington, self-control, serious, causes, significant, 
disinterested, singular, in-the-matter, fixture, 
unselfish, of-course, Denver, reasonably, price- 
list, unparalleled, Friday, Dillingham, vice- 
versa, eccentric, south, qualification, California, 
comparative, past-week, situation, days-ago, as- 
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far-as, comparison, social, modification, sort, 
transient, success, as-near-as, sufficient, payable, 
north, identification, thousand, humble, union, 
fundamental, unusual, edible, universe, Texas, 
seasonable, various, friendship, yune, warrant. 

Assignable, enough, worship, entitle, awful, 
etc., express, advisability, failure, stimulate, 
useful, October, article, epigram, familiar, 
thoughtful, fulfill, radical, general, peaceable, 
hundred, musical, ignorant, wherefore, periodi- 
cal, harmless, indeed, authority, as-fast-as, inde- 
pendent, painless, innocence, sincerity, institute, 
statistics, senseless, intend, journal, national- 


ity, language, fearless, local, logic, reputation, 
capacity, moment, stenographer, luxury, ailment, 
to-him, magazine, method, amazement, misfor- 
tune, tabulated, mistake, sadness, moderate, lith- 
ograph, mortgage, fairness, neglect, diagram, 
September, neutrality, insulation, monogram, 
lateness, number, pilgrim, as-soon-as, repose, 
numerous, occur, occupy, suppose, opinion, or- 
dinary, biography, organization, compose, pa- 
triot, geography, peculiar, imposition, person- 
ally, photographic, policy, disposition, practice, 
phonograph, prepare, compute, prevail, privi- 
lege, depute, punctual, early-reply, amputation. 


oOo 


Annual Banquet of Chicago Gregg Shorthand Association 


HE 1915 banquet of the Chicago 
Gregg Shorthand Association held 


at the Ellis Tea Shop February 13, 
was a highly enjoyable event, and great 
credit is due the program committee for 
the unique plans and their successful cul- 
mination. 

Invitations were sent out in advance to 
a “Bargain Banquet,” the price being fixed 
at 79c a plate. The details of the affair 
were in the nature of a surprise to every 
one except the members of the committee 
that had it in charge. On the program the 
menu appeared as follows: 


Reverse Curve Soup 
DieutHone Hearts 


Broitep WorpsiGNs CoNsONANT CHIPS 


Sturrep VocaBULARY WITH SuHortT Cuts 
Disso1nep PREFIXES AND 
MasHep CIirc.Les 


Bienp SaLap 


Liegut-Line CREAM AND EXPEDIENTS 
SuFFIX-NOIR 


In keeping with the “bargain” idea, the 
toasts were in charge of a “floorwalker,” 
Mr. Raymond M. White, who presented 
to his audience the following special in- 
ducements : 


“Wuat HapreNep To JoHNNIE”.... 
(ndpoenesoverses Harry Wellington 


EA ET 668050 cenwe 65 Sophia I. Bal 
“SENSE AND NONSENSE”.........-> 
SE ee Howard M. Munford 
~ rr H. F. Post 
ei ff 2 yen Frances Hunter 
4 ee ERA ae Fred H. Gurtler 


Each subject was cleverly handled and 
each speaker greeted by a round of ap- 
plause. After this program had been car- 
ried out in a very amusing and delightful 
manner several living motion pictures were 
staged. 

The scenarios were entitled “Miss G. S. 
A. Receiving Callers,” “Breaking a Rec- 
ord,” and the “Business Woman of 1950.” 
The second picture was particularly ap- 
propriate. It is the story of a business 
man dictating to a phonograph and getting 
ready to catch a train at the same time. 
When the dictation is finished, the operator 
is called, removes the record, and in her 
nervousness drops it to the floor. Thor- 
oughly exasperated, her employer pays her 
off, and the scene closes with a telephone 
call for a Gregg stenographer. 

The conclusion of the program was the 
singing of “Gregg Shorthand Tis of Thee” 
to the tune of America. One verse runs: 

Members of G. S. A., 
You know the only way 
We can succeed 
Is to co-operate, 
And always contemplate 
Meetings that are “simply great” 
All through the year. 

The words for this song and also for the 
one which opened the program to the tune 
of Auld Lang Syne were composed by Miss 
Sophia I. Bal. 

The success of the Chicago banquet leads 
us to recommend that other local associa- 
tions adopt a similar plan. 


oOo 
The New York Times says that “a long 
word” usually means just a word that we 
are not familiar with. 
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Program of the E. C. T. A. Convention 
Hotel McAlpin, New York, April 1, 2 and 3, 1915 


CCORDING to the announcement 

made by the Publicity Committee, 

which has in charge the arrange- 
ments for the next convention of the East- 
ern Commercial Teachers’ Association, to 
be held in New York, April 1, 2, and 38, 
there will be but one general meeting of the 
entire body of members. The day on 
which this meeting will be held will prob- 
ably be Saturday. 

For this general meeting the following 
prominent men have been engaged: 

Charles W. Gerstenberg, Secretary, New York 
University School of Commerce, whose subject 
will be “Construction of Problems for Labora- 
tory Work in Commercial Subjects.” 

R. H. Montgomery, of Columbia University, 
who will speak on “Interpretation of Financial 
Statements.” 

Harrington Emerson, the well-known effi- 
ciency expert, will deliver a lecture on “Effi- 
ciency in Business Training.” 

John Barrett, Director of the Pan-American 
Union, has been engaged to talk on “South 
American Trade Relations.” 

A. C. Hollingworth, of Columbia University, 
is announced for “Principles of Advertising.” 


The remaining time will be devoted to 
the round table meetings announced in the 
February Gregg Writer. These are sched- 
uled for Thursday and Friday. The sub- 
jects and leaders are as follows: 

Bookkeeping, first session, W. A. Barber, 
East Orange (N. J.) High School; second ses- 
sion, R. L. McCarthy, Packard School, New 
York. 

Pitmanic Shorthand, first session, E. A. Bol- 


ger, Brooklyn, N. Y.; second session, Miss 
Flora B. Pryor, Waterbury Business College. 

Gregg Shorthand, first session, John R. 
Gregg, New York City; second session (to be 
selected). 

Note.—At one of the section meetings Mr. 
Gregg will explain the plan and arrangement 
of the revised edition of the Gregg Manual, 
which is now near completion. 

Penmanship, first session, J. A. Kirby, Bush- 
wick High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; second 
session, Harry Houston, New Haven, Conn. 

Arithmetic, Ernest H. Koch, High School 
of Commerce, New York City. 

Private School Management, first session, 
FE. H. Norman, Baltimore, Md.; second session, 
John F. Forbes, Rochester Business Institute, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Commercial High Schools, first session, F. G. 
Nichols, Rochester, N. Y.; second session, R. G. 
Laird, Boston, Mass. 

Typewriting, first session, Edward J. Mc- 
Namara, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
second session, Emma B. Dearborn, Red Bank, 
N. J 

It has been decided not to hold the usual 
banquet, thus following the example set 
by other patriotic and educational societies 
at this time. The committee announces 
that there will be a theater party on that 
night, and tentative arrangements have 
been made with the management of the 
New York Hippodrome to allow teachers 
a choice of seats, and they will attend in 
a body. 

Inquiries regarding the convention will 
be answered by Mr. D. A. MeMillin, Sec- 
retary, Central High School, Newark, 
N. J. 


eee 
The Conventions of 1915 


April 1-3—-Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, Hotel McAlpin, New York 


City. 


June —Central Commercial Teachers’ Association, Waterloo, lowa. 
Aug. 16-20—National Education Association, San Francisco. 
Aug. 16-20—National Shorthand Reporters’ Association, San Francisco. 


August 


—National Congress of Commercial Education (under auspices of Na- 


tional Commercial Teachers’ Federation), San Francisco. 


August 


—Convention of Gregg Shorthand Writers and Teachers (under auspices 


of California Gregg Shorthand Association), San Francisco. 


Nov. 2 
Nov. 2 
2 


26-27—-Eastern Gregg Shorthand Association, Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 
6-27—Missouri Valley Commercial Teachers’ Association, Topeka, Kansas. 
7 


Dec. 27-31—Gregg Shorthand Federation, Chicago, Illinois. 
Dec. 27-31—National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, Chicago, Illinois. 
Secretaries of other organizations are invited to send notices for inclusion in 


this list. 
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“G. W. Brown, Seventy Years Young” 


N January 29, Mr. G. W. Brown 
celebrated his seventieth anniver- 
sary. Mr. Brown was quietly at 
work at the Kankakee Business College, 
Kankakee, Ill., when he was surprised by 
a number of his school friends from all 
over Illinois and Indiana dropping in to 
see him. When Mr. 
Brown had recovered 
from his surprise he 
telephoned the hotel 
to reserve some ta- 
bles, whereupon the 
visitors smiled know- 
ingly. They then 
marched Mr. Brown 
down to the Schuyler 
Hotel and _ ushered 
him into a dining 
room gaily decorated 
for the occasion. At 
the dinner there were 
speeches and tributes 
of respect and love. 
The following were 
the topics and speak- 
ers: 
“B-R-O-W-N”..... 
J. A. Lyons, Chicago 
“A Family Affair”. 
..E. B. Lyons, 
Dubuque, Iowa 
“The Chain Gang”. 
dc tines Siieinancae C. C. Cring, Indianapolis, Ind. 
"EE SE sitondinesdastdwudceceenee 
....+++Miss Mary Gallagher, Kankakee, III. 
“The Jacksonville School”................ 
(anateenbar T. R. Hopkins, Champaign, III. 
"Ee GOR THI cis cccccccccccesecses 
a iMicdte new eee W. F. Cadwell, Rockford, Ill. 
EO GN DEN oc vccccccecascens 
ae epee ee ENN ME” H. M. Owen, Decatur, II. 
“For and Against”...H. J. Holm, Chicago, IIl. 
“Experiences with Mr. Brown”........... 
al alee ts a ace M. J. Morrissey, Ottawa, III. 
During the dinner Mr. Owen presented 
Mr. Brown with a loving cup, which had 
been subscribed for by Mr. Brown’s 
friends. The cup was inscribed, “G. W. 
Brown, Seventy Years Young, January 29, 
1915.” Every one who knows Mr. 
Brown will agree that this is a peculiarly 
appropriate inscription. 
Mr. Brown responded to the presenta- 
tion and the tributes of his friends with a 
characteristic speech in which he made it 





G. W. 


clear that the fact that he was seventy 
years of age was not to be taken as an 
indication that he was to be shelved. 

At nine o'clock the meeting adjourned to 
Brown’s Business College, where over 
three hundred people, headed by the mayor 
of the city, were assembled to do honor to 
Mr. Brown. In the 
course of a_ speech 
Mr. Brown said he 
wanted to introduce 
some of his “little 
friends,” Mr. Lyons, 
Mr. Holm and Mr. 
Owen. As each of 
these gentlemen rose 
(all of them being 
considerably over six 
feet in height) there 
was much laughter. 

Altogether it was a 
very happy occasion 
in honor of a man 
who has labored long 
and enthusiastically 
for the advancement 
of commercial educa- 
tion, and who is to- 
day as enthusiastic 
about developing the 
Brown best methods of 

handling the various 
subjects as he ever was. Long may the 
genial and talented “G. W.” continue to 
brighten the world with his presence and 
wise counsel. 
oOo 


A Frank Statement 
J ‘tnat nee t I am right in the statement 


that not twenty-five per cent of those 
employed in ordinary offices in com- 
mercial work to-day can write on matter 
of a type with which they are not familiar 
one hundred words a minute and read it! 
I will venture to say that a very large 
percentage of writers of Pitmanic Short- 
hand in offices know very little about the 
vowels, and cannot quickly and accurately 
insert them in outlines—Edward H. Eld- 
redge, (Proceedings 15th Annual Conven- 
tion National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation, 1913). 
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spokesman of the clan. 


























HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article ““O. G. A. Test" in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand “plate’’ which will appear in the “May 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un- 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try, because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G. A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,” the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for “beauty"’— the three qualities that go to make up 
artistic writing. 


To Our Members 

HE O. G. A. test papers have been 
coming in thick and fast this month, 
as is evidenced by the long list of 
new members in the clan. We are glad 
to enroll these “artists,” and hope that they 
will all keep in close touch with the work 
of this department. We want every mem- 
ber to feel that this is his department, and 
that it is his duty to advance the “cause”’ 
just as much as he can. He can do this 
in a number of ways—by inducing his 
friends to try for membership in the 
Order, by joining one of the Local Orders 
of Gregg Artists which have been organ- 
ized in so many schools, by taking steps 
towards forming a club if one does not 
already exist in his city, and by taking 
part in the contest which is now open to 

our members and interested readers. 

The Annual Contest 

For the benefit of those who did not 
read the full particulars of the contest 


| Oedeot Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
development of artistry in writing. This department is the official 
Conducted by Winifred Kenna, O. G. A., 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 


rules, etc., last month, we are giving them 
again. 

There will be two divisions in the con- 
test—one for teachers of shorthand, and 
the other for students, stenographers and 
all other writers of shorthand. The prizes 
will be as follows: $10.00 for the best 
paper submitted in the teachers’ contest, 
and choice of a check for $5.00 or one of 
the gold O. G. A. rings for the second-best 
paper; in the students’ and stenographers’ 
contest first prize will be a check for 
$10.00, second prize, choice of $5.00 or 
one of the O. G. A. rings, third prize, 
a check for $2.00, and fourth prize, a 
check for $1.00. 

The contest “copy” is given at the end 
of this article. We have purposely chosen 
a very short selection in order that it 
might be written up in single-column style 
—2\l% inches by 7 inches—very easily. 
That is the form in which we should like to 
have the papers prepared. Need we men- 
tion again that if you wish to have your 
writing considered for reproduction you 
must use black ink? 


Miss Parker's Shorthand Plate 


We are certainly glad to be able to pre- 
sent to our readers the very beautiful 
specimen of Gregg Shorthand reproduced 
on another page. The plate is the work 
of Miss Sally Parker, Massey Business 
College, Richmond, Virginia. Miss Parker 
is a teacher of shorthand in this school. 

In the shorthand teachers’ contest re- 
cently held by the Eastern Gregg Short- 
hand Association, Miss Parker was award- 
ed the Silver Medal. The announcement 
of this event was made in the January 
issue of the Gregg Writer. Miss Parker 
has been a very successful teacher of 
Gregg Shorthand for a number of years, 
and we are glad that she had an oppor- 
tunity to prepare the plate. 
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Miss Parker’s Notes 


(For key, see O. G. A. Department, January number.) 
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THE 
Other School Contests 


In the letter accompanying the test 
papers-from Mr. Glenn W. Slade, North- 
western Business College, Spokane, Wash., 
he says: 

Noticing the unique plan of my former 
teacher, Mr. E. E. Magoon, of the Ferris Insti- 
tute, Big Rapids, Michigan, in regard to the 
O. G. A. test, we have decided to try the same 
plan here. 

We have offered as first prize a Gregg Short- 
hand Dictionary; second prize, a Gregg Short- 
hand Phrase Book; third prize, Hints and 
Helps for the Shorthand Student. We should 
be glad to have you judge the inclosed papers, 
and let us know who are the winners of the 
various prizes. 

After due consideration of the papers, 
we have decided that first prize should 
go to Mr. Forrest W. Taylor, second prize 
to Mr. Raymond H. Rarey, third prize to 
Miss Eleanor Holt. The work in this club 
was all excellent, making it hard for the 
committee to make selections for the 
prizes. 

The Seymour Business College, Sey- 
mour, Indiana, is also conducting a contest 
of this nature this month. Mr. F. G. Mar- 
shall asks us in his letter to pick out the 
best paper in the club, so that he may 
award a prize to the successful writer. 
We have decided that the paper written 
by Miss Alice Fox stands first. Her work 
is splendid. 

Miss Mary E. Lathrop, Madison High 
School, Madison, Wis., sends with her club 
of test papers a request for a decision as 
to the two best papers. We have compared 
the papers, and reached the conclusion 
that first prize belongs to Mr. Chester H. 
Ruxton and second prize to Miss Rose 
Newman. 

It is always difficult for us to determine 
which is the best paper out of a club, 
but we shall be glad to co-operate with any 
other of our teachers who wish to try this 
plan. It has been remarkably successful, 
and cannot be rivaled as an “enthusiasm- 
creator.” 


A List of Clubs 


The interest the schools and teachers 
are taking in the department is well shown 
by the following list of clubs received on 
the test, “The Value of Time.” Most of 
the teachers’ names have appeared very 
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frequently in our lists of clubs, as some of 
the schools send in papers each month. 
This month, though, we have a few new 
“clubbers” whom we are glad to welcome. 
We appreciate the efforts the teachers are 
putting forth in behalf of the cause of 
shorthand artistry, and we are sure that 
they will be well repaid for the work they 
have done by the increased interest of 
their students and the higher quality of 
work produced. 


Mary B. Hill, Reno County High School, 
Nickerson, Kans. 
Jennyce C. Jacobson, High School, Allegan, 
Mich. 
Mrs. Maude Parry, High School, Oskaloosa, 
Kendrick, Colt Memorial 


Iowa. 

Ruth W. High 
School, Bristol, R. I. 

M. Gertrude Mason, Cambridge High School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Ida E. Boyd, Ames High School, Ames, Iowa. 

Minnie A. Cobleigh, High School, Bristol, 
Conn. 

Sister M. Angeline, St. Mary’s Springs Acad- 
emy, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

C. A. Craig, Holly High School, Holly, Colo. 

Ada Simpson, Bernards High School, Ber- 
nardsville, N. J. 

Alice M. Loree, Columbian College, New 
Westminster, B. C., Can. 

Marie L. Trouslot, Capital City Commercial 
College, Charleston, W. Va. 

Vera V. Egelston, Rutland Business College, 
Rutland, Vt. 

Mary E. Ross, High 
School, Milford, Iil. 

Immogene Warren, Behnke-Walker Business 
College, Portland, Ore. 

F. G. Marshall, Seymour Business College, 
Seymour, Ind. 

Mrs. F. H. Jarvis, Merchants’ and Bankers’ 
Business School, Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Winifred E. Pugh, Lincoln Park High 
School, Tacoma, Wash. 

Kathryn Hart, Tobin College, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. 

Mrs. Nettie Patten, Grand Island Business 
College, Grand Island, Nebr. 

P. E. Roper, Massey Business College, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Sister M. Calasanctia, Good Counsel Acad- 
emy, Mankato, Minn. 

Glenn W. Slade, Northwestern Business Col- 
lege, Spokane, Wash. 

A. A. Miller, Sheridan High School, Sheri- 
dan, Wyo. 

E. E. Magoon, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 
Mich. 

Estelle Bennehoff, Highland High School, 
Highland, Ill. 

Blanche LaBossiere, Modern Business School, 
New Westminster, B. C., Can. 

Mary E. Lathrop, High School, Madison, Wis. 


Milford Township 
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Announcements 

We are pleased to announce the organ- 
ization of a Local Order in the High 
School at Merrill, Wis., Miss Ethel C. 
Sawyer, teacher. The club will be known 
as Local Order No. 22. We are sure the 
club will be very successful, and hope to 
hear from the secretary occasionally in 
regard to their programs and the work ac- 
complished. 

Mrs. F. H. Jarvis, of the Merchants’ 
and Bankers’ Business School, Hartford, 
Conn., writes that they are going to organ- 
ize a Local Order. These clubs are spring- 
ing up all over the country, and we are 
glad to see the number increasing. Just 
as soon as you have completed your plans, 
Mrs. Jarvis, write us for the number by 
which your club will be known. We would 
suggest that all our Hartford readers get 
in touch with Mrs. Jarvis, so that they 
may be included in the charter member- 
ship of this club. 

Local Order No. 23 has just been 
formed in the Cambridge High School, 
Cambridge, Mass. The shorthand work in 
this school is in charge of Miss M. Ger- 
trude Mason. There are a large number 
of Gregg Shorthand writers in Cambridge. 
and we are sure that Miss Mason will 
soon have a large and flourishing club. 
Don’t forget that we want to hear from 
you about the work! 


Requests for Postal Cards 


This month we have received two re- 
quests for announcements in regard to cor- 
responding with other O. G. A. members. 
One of them is from Miss Birdie R. Fow- 
ler, The Chamber of Commerce, Phoenix, 
Ariz. Miss Fowler would like to corre- 
spond with members of our Order who 


are employed by commercial organiza- 
tions. The other is Mr. Henry D. Fran- 
zen, 612 Goodwin Street, Peoria, Ill. Mr. 
Franzen is one of our new members, and 
we hope our members will welcome him 
by responding heartily to his desire to 
“correspond with any and all O. G. A. 
members.” 


The Contest Article 

We are again giving the “contest copy” 
so that those who have not access to the 
February magazine may practice on the 
test. Write it up in your very best short- 
hand and send it in. The contest will not 
close until April 20, which gives you 
ample time to practice before submitting 
your work. 


Genius Allied to Melancholy 


Perhaps we may safely say that the mind 
of every great man is shadowed by melancholy. 
Greatness is not an easy triumph; toil, suf- 
fering, and fear darken the path which leads to 
fame; the final victory scarce compensates for 
that which was endured in achieving it; the 
recollection of early trial saddens and softens 
later success; often the most ardent spirit 
would hesitate and turn back were it not for 
the consuming desire to excel, which impels 
the toiler onward and never permits his weary 
brain to more than briefly flag in its task. 
Melancholy is not pessimism. The pessimists 
are those who have never striven and succeeded. 
A touch of sadness tinges the minds of the 
greatest, the wisest, and the best. Truly great 
men are rare. Extraordinary combinations of 
circumstances alone produce them; there must 
be a meeting of the man and the event; both 
the mind and the occasion must be ready, and 
when the time comes, the great soul, taught 
patience, courage and sagacity, leaps to its 
opportunity, and the flood of enthusiasm and 
ardor overwhelms all obstacles; without the 
severe discipline of waiting, it could never 
have succeeded, but in the hour of triumph, 
the melancholy of past failure cannot wholly 
disappear.—C ourier-J ournal. 
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“Education is for Use” 


the burden of an inspirational ad- 

dress given to the students of 
Gregg School recently. The speaker, as 
you will surmise, was a business man. 
Yes, a business man, but a printer, farmer, 
banker, editor, writer, philosopher—Elbert 
Hubbard. 

According to no less an authority than 
Herbert Spencer, there are but six edu- 
cated men in history—Socrates, the Greek ; 
Aristotle, the Macedonian; Pliny, the 
Roman; Leonardo da Vinci, the Italian; 
Alexander Humboldt, the German; and 
Sir Isaac Newton, the Englishman—and 
these men, Mr. Hubbard points out, were 
all working men. They worked with their 
hands and they could make their living, 
each and all of them, by manual labor. 
Spencer, himself a highly educated man, 
was not a college graduate but a worker, 
a civil engineer, a great scientist, a great 
philosopher. 

An American who belongs in this class, 
as Mr. Hubbard goes on to say, is Ben- 
jamin Franklin—Franklin the printer, 
Franklin the business man, Franklin the 
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scientist, Franklin the financier, Franklin 
the philosopher, Franklin the linguist, 
Franklin the diplomat—an educated man. 

And then there is Charles P. Steinmetz, 
a man whose salary is one hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year, whose first schooling 
was secured at a business college, to-day 
the world’s greatest electrician, but not 
only an electrician—a business man, a sci- 
entist, a speaker, a writer, a humanist, 
and a man interested in every good and 
beautiful and worthy thing. 

And this is what Mr. Hubbard says 
about stenography: “Stenography is sim- 
ply a step on and up. You get close to 
the people who are doing the big things. 
The key to an opportunity is to get under 
the burden—that is all. Stenography is 
an implement for climbing higher.” 

The story of Frank A. Vanderlip, the 
president of the City National Bank of 
New York, was given as a fine example of 
what stenography means as a stepping 
stone. 

And then, in conclusion, Mr. Hubbard 
voiced an ambition-stirring message that 
will long be remembered by those who 
were fortunate enough to hear it: 
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Do you know what the reward is for good 
work? More work! Harder work! But, the 
rewards of life are automatic. The individual, 
the man or woman who confers on society a 
grezt benefit, ought to get a great reward, 
positively, and without fail. The world needs 
five-thousand-dollar men and women, ten- 
thousand-dollar men and women, twenty-five- 
thousand-dollar men and women. The world is 
full of cheap people that require supervision. 
If you are big enough to do your work without 
supervision, there is no limit, young ladies and 
gentlemen, to your reward. 

May the sage of East Aurora continue 
to sound this message for many years, for 
there is need of it! 


cO°o 
The Value of Reading Techni- 
cal Literature 


RECENT issue of the Saturday 
A Evening Post contains the picture 
of an office porter with a loaded 
waste basket and an armful of magazines. 
The title is “Each Morning the Porter 
Carried Out Dozens of Discarded Techni- 
cal Journals.”” The story goes on to state 
that the opportunity to utilize this waste 
in such a way as to improve the quality 
of the work of the factory employees was 
not recognized until an efficiency expert 
was called in. The expert suggested that 
boxes be distributed through the shops in 
which the trade literature and old maga- 
zines could be placed. It was not long 
before all the men were reading, and to 
the surprise of the executives a preference 
was shown for trade literature. The prob- 
lem of arousing interest was already 
solved, and in order to give the men a 
broader outlook on the business as a whole 
it was only necessary to supply the neces- 
sary reading matter. Technical journals 
and books are usually expensive, but a 
visit to the home of a working man in a 
factory district will often reveal several 
of these books and periodicals in the limit- 
ed library. There would probably be more 
if the men knew what publications to buy 
and where to get them. 
The stenographer is fortunate in having 
a low-priced magazine devoted to the needs 
of his profession. Every stenographer 
should plan to acquire a_ professional 
library in addition to subscribing for a 
shorthand magazine. In the March, 1914, 
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Gregg Writer is a list of business books 
and periodicals which offers a wide vari- 
ety of choice. Possibly there is no class 
of books from which the stenographer can 
get so much information and pleasure at 
a small outlay as from shorthand reading 
books. The reading of good literature in 
beautifully written shorthand is an inspira- 
tion to both literary and stenographic style. 


OO? 


The Universities and Short- 
hand 
(Canela oe interest has been 


aroused by the recognition accorded 

Gregg Shorthand in the two largest 
universities in the country—Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, and the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. Miss Alice 
G. Richardson, who has charge of the 
shorthand department at the University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, writes that 
degree credit is given in their institution 
for advanced work in Gregg Shorthand, 
and that similar credit is given in the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota. 

Miss Richardson voices the sentiment of 
hundreds of Gregg teachers and writers 
when she says, “May the time soon come 
when our colleges and universities over the 
land will awaken to the fact that short- 
hand has a cultural, as well as a practical, 
value!” 

The demand for this recognition is be- 
coming so insistent that it cannot long be 
ignored by college and university author- 
ities. Nor, to do these authorities justice, 
is there any tendency to ignore it on their 
part. In nearly every case where the mat- 
ter has been put to them logically and 
clearly, the officers of the institutions of 
higher learning have shown a disposition 
to give the matter a thorough investigation 
and a fair hearing. The aggressive work 
must be done by shorthand teachers and 
writers through associations and individual 
work. We feel that shorthand teachers 
owe it to their students and their profes- 
sion to insist that this recognition of short- 
hand be extended, and many teachers are 
now working with this end in view. Verily 
it takes no wild-eyed dreamer nor short- 
hand enthusiast to realize that shorthand is 
rapidly coming into its own. 
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About a “Questionaire” 


COMMITTEE of the New York 
City High School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation recently sent out a question- 
aire to a number of high schools through- 
out the country in which Gregg Shorthand 
is taught, asking about the results obtained 
with the system. A number of these 
schools have sent us the answers which 
they made to the questionaire, and we shall 
appreciate it very much if all those to 
whom the questionaire was addressed 
will send us a copy of their replies to the 
inquiries. 

The questionaire, as published in the 
New York Globe, is as follows: 

1. What caused the adoption of the Gregg 
system? 

2. Were any other systems of shorthand of- 
ficially investigated before the Gregg system 
was adopted? 

3. What are considered the essential superior- 
ities of Gregg Shorthand over the other systems 
investigated? (Please specify the name of each 
system compared.) 

4. What is the length of your high school 
course? (a) In what year of it is shorthand 
taken up? (b) How many periods per week 
are devoted to it? 

5. Does the graduation of pupils depend upon 
a state examination? If so, how many minutes 
is the dictation and what is the rate of speed? 
How much time is allowed for transcription? 

6. If a state examination is not demanded, 
what is the required test for graduation? 

7. Are your public results obtained solely 
from classroom work, without extra drill? 

8. What were the ratings (or results) under 
the previous system taught? 

9. What salary do your graduates get at the 
start? 

10. How many of your graduates pass civil 
service examinations ? 

11. Have any of your graduates obtained the 
position of court reporter? 


In the discussion at the last meeting of 
the committee of the High School Teach- 
ers’ Association, one of the members was 
forced to acknowledge that the question- 
aire had been sent only to a list of schools 
furnished by Isaac Pitman & Sons. As the 
manifest purpose of this questionaire—be- 
ing sent as it was to a list of schools fur- 
nished by Isaac Pitman & Sons—was to 
secure, if possible, statistics that were un- 
favorable to the system, we feel that our 
teacher friends throughout the country will 
be glad, in the spirit of fairness, to co- 


operate with us by sending us at once com- 
plete answers to the questionaire. 

As showing the spirit in which the entire 
questionaire was inaugurated, we quote the 
following from the New York Globe of 
February 4th: “The meeting was not an 
open one. There were but sixteen short- 
hand teachers there voting out of four 
times that number entitled to be present. 
The majority were from schools with 
which members of the committee were con- 
nected. The remaining three were from 
the other high schools. The meeting opened 
by voting thirteen to three to exclude a 
member of the High School Teachers’ As- 
sociation present who is teaching Gregg in 
the night high schools.” 

We should like to ask teachers what they 
think of this method of securing fair and 
unbiased answers to questions that are of 
vital professional interest to all teachers. 


oOo 


Boston Clerical School for Girls 


SCHOOL which is offering a 
A unique and practical course in all 

types of office work is the Boston 
Clerical School for Girls conducted in the 
Roxbury High School building under the 
supervision of Mr. Raymond G. Laird. 
The purpose of this school is the training 
of girls for stenographic, bookkeeping and 
clerical positions, and in planning the 
work an effort has been made to dupli- 
cate office conditions as near as possible. 

Before a student may enter this school 
she must first have completed at least two 
years’ work in the regular high school 
course and the standard for promotion is 
90% in all branches. Students may enter 
at any time and special effort is made to 
promote each student just as rapidly as her 
work will permit. 

The equipment includes modern office 
appliances of every type and the students 
are given an opportunity to become thor- 
oughly familiar with each of them. The 
school has a set of offices, and the student 
enters as clerk and goes through various 
positions, winning promotion from one 
position to another and from one office to 
another as the course progresses. The du- 
plication of office conditions so far as it 
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is possible to do so is the ideal of every 
progressive commercial teacher. Mr. Laird 
and his assistants are to be congratulated 
on their achievement in this line. 


2, oO 
Brevities 


Do not overlook the Transcribing Con- 
test announced on page 396—and the 
O. G. A. Contest explained on page 381. 

* 7” ” 

Mr. James R. Price writes us that Gregg 
Shorthand has been introduced in the Jack- 
sonville State Normal School, Jacksonville, 
Alabama. 

The events of the past few months in- 
dicate that the system will soon be taught 
in all of the universities, colleges and nor- 
mal schools giving instruction in short- 
hand. The institutions of higher learning 
are naturally preparing to meet the de- 
mand for teachers of Gregg Shorthand, 
which is growing with each year. 

* * a 

Mrs. M. Anna Ford, Rogers High 
School, Newport, R. I., writes of the splen- 
did success of her students in passing the 
United States Civil Service examinations. 
The following young men from this school 
are now in Washington doing stenographic 
work for Uncle Sam: Eric Anderson, 
Floyd Robson, Rupert Keefe, Joseph Mar- 
tin, Earl Frank. They are all receiving 
a salary of nine hundred dollars a year or 
more. These young men took the exami- 
nation immediately after graduation from 
the high school and were appointed within 
a few months. Mrs. Ford says: “The 
boys go to Washington with the idea of 
taking up some special line of work at the 
colleges and universities there, and the 
above are doing it. They are using ste- 
nography and typewriting as a stepping- 
stone to higher education, which they could 
not afford to get otherwise.” 

* * * 

The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, publishes a neat 
booklet entitled “Teaching as a Business.” 
The booklet contains much information of 
great value to teachers applying for posi- 
tions. There are many hints about letter 
writing, about the personality of a teacher 


when he appears before a school official 
and some hints about the way in which 
he should present his claims; also numer- 
ous hints on things he should not do. Dur- 
ing the past year, we are informed, this 
pamphlet was used in the classrooms of 
more than fifty normal schools and depart- 
ments of education in universities and col- 
leges. The agency announces that a copy 
will be sent free to any teacher. 


* * . 


Reprints of the lesson plates from the 
October and November Gregg Writers 
have just been received from the press. If 
any candidates for Gregg Writer certifi- 
cates who missed those magazines wish 
the reprinted lesson plates, orders should 
be placed by the teachers without delay. 
September reprints (plates on Lessons I 
to VI) can still be procured. For cer- 
tificate candidates, there will be no charge 
for these reprints. 


* . * 


Mr. J. F. Griffin, Griffin-Murphy Busi- 
ness College, Seattle, Washington, sends 
us a newspaper clipping telling of the 
typewriting record made by one of his stu- 
dents, Mr. Thaxter E. Clark. Mr. Clark 
holds Underwood and Remington Gold 
Medals and a silver loving cup offered by 
the Griffin-Murphy Business College for 
high speed in typewriting. His record is 
954 words in ten minutes with but nineteen 
errors. This record was made on new, 
solid matter under international typewrit- 
ing contest rules. 


aa + * 


A recent issue of the Mankato ( Minn.) 
Free Press contains a splendid write-up of 
the Mankato Commercial College, which 
for twenty-four years has played an im- 
portant part in commercial training in the 
Middle West. The efficient faculty, which 
now numbers fourteen teachers, the mod- 
ern equipment, the large enrollment and 
the thousands of graduates holding good 
positions are evidences of the success of 
the work the school is doing. The pro- 
prietors, Messrs. J. R. Brandrup and G. E. 
Nettleton, are to be congratulated on the 
high rank of the institution to which they 
have given so many years of their lives. 
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A Clearing-house of Ide: 





as for = 
Rupert P. SoRelle. 1123 Broadway, New York, to whom 
all communications relating to this department 
should be addressed. 





Office Workers. Conducted by 
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Speeding Up the Fingers—IV 


HE work outlined in the preceding 

articles was designed to give a com 

plete command of the lower three 
banks of keys—the section of the keyboard 
on which perhaps 95% of the work in fin- 
gering is done. This article is going to 
take you into a realm that is rarely ex- 
plored to its fullest extent by typists—the 
upper bank of keys! About three years 
ago I wrote an article on this subject, 
which is so exhaustive that I am going to 
present it bodily—without any apologies 
to the author. Probably you have won- 
dered why this phase of the question has 
not been dis- 


The Upper Bank Rarely Mastered 


Familiarity with the upper bank of keys, 
after the foundation has been properly 
laid, is simply a matter of use. In the 
general run of matter, figures and the 
other characters on the upper bank are 
comparatively infrequent, which accounts 
for the average lack of facility in fingering 
them. Then, they are a little out of 
the range of easy reach. 

No one questions the necessity for a 
thorough technical familiarity with this 
section of the keyboard, yet few are will- 
ing to pay the 


too, 





Fourth Thiré Forst Pinger 


cussed before. 


First Finger | Second | Third 


price of that 





There is a 














reason. 
But I im- 
agine that if 


you have done 
all the work 
laid out‘in this 
course — and 
there is not a 
superfluous 
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familiarity. 
The only way 
to acquire 
command of 
the figures is 
to attack the 
problem vig- 
orously and 
stick to it un- 
til figures can 














line in it—you 
have been kept busy. If, however, I had 
been teaching a class of beginners, the 
upper bank would now be an old story. 
But it is a different matter talking to a 
group of semi-experts, practical stenog- 
raphers who are using their machines daily 
to produce real money in the pay envelope. 

Some time ago in talking with one of the 
experts, I was rather surprised to hear him 
(or her) make the confession that he (or she) 
did not really ““know the figures as well as I 
want to know them!” But upon analyzing 


the problem I found that it should not 
have been so much a matter of surprise 


after all. 


be found and 
sent speeding on their way to the written 
page as easily as the other keys. Even 
then, a little daily drill on them is neces- 
sary to keep tuned up to the right pitch. 
Practicing the letter given in Drill 9 sev- 
eral times daily will keep the upper bank 
well in hand—that is after you once have 
command of this section of the keyboard. 


The Two Methods of Fingering 


Much discussion arises among typists as 
to the best way of fingering the upper row. 
There are really but two methods that 
logically can be followed by a touch typist. 
The preferred method is shown in the illus- 
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tration, and the other consists of fingering 
the upper row as follows: Left hand: “2” 
with the fourth finger; “3” with the third; 
“4” with the second ; “5” and “6” with the 
first. Right hand: “7” with the first; “8” 
with the second; “9” with the third; “-” 
with the fourth. 

After a thorough study of the subject 
and an observation of the results obtained 
in actual teaching, I am convinced that the 
former method of fingering will bring the 
best results all-round. For one thing, it 
enables the operator to shift the fingers 
along the diagonal row of keys with greater 
certainty than if he followed the first 
method mentioned. With those typists, 
however, who have short, stubby, fingers 
the second method may be used with 
greater advantage owing to the reach from 
the right-hand guide key to the figure “6” 
being a little longer than it is on the left. 

Study the Illustration 

With this decided, the next point to 
consider is how to reach the keys to the 
best advantage. The dotted lines in the 
illustration show the line of progress the 
beginner should follow in each case from 
the guide keys, and some preliminary work 
along these lines will be of undoubted bene- 
fit even to those who have been graduated 
from the beginning class. Of course, later 
—perhaps you have already reached that 
stage—you will depend less and less upon 
the guide keys as a means of actually find- 
ing letters and will invariably find the fol- 
lowing key from the one just struck; the 
guide keys will be used only to check up 
hand position at frequent intervals. 

Before beginning the actual work of 
practicing the exercises, it might be well to 
remind you that the figures present a dif- 
ferent problem altogether in many ways 
from that presented by the letters them- 
selves. Letters in words come in frequent, 
common sequences; the experienced typist 
becomes accustomed to these sequences and 
finds a following key from the one just 
struck with the greatest ease, because of 
the thousands of times he has executed 
these combinations. There is a rhythm in 
writing words and phrases that can never 
be present in writing figures. Each figure 
is a unit in itself. Because of a lack of 


these frequently recurring sequences, a 
great deal more attention will need to be 
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given to figures to acquire the same degree 
of accuracy in writing them as is possible 
in writing words. 

Transposing figures is one of the com- 
mon errors encountered in fingering the 
upper bank of keys. In writing words, let- 
ters are often inadvertently transposed 
also, but such errors are almost always 
noted the instant they are made. This is 
because there is a rhythm in writing words 
that when disturbed is instantly noted by 
the typist. This is not true of writing 
figures. 

Then there is another point to be consid- 
ered—when figures are transposed they 
are absolutely wrong, while if the letters 
in a word are transposed it does not often 
make the word unintelligible or change its 
meaning. In looking over the “copy” a 
misprint in a word is readily discoverable, 
but in figures the very closest scrutiny is 
necessary to avoid errors. These points 
are mentioned to emphasize the necessity 
for becoming expert in handling the upper 
bank of keys. 


Method of Learning 


The first thing to be done in learning 
the upper bank of keys is to memorize the 
exact location of each figure-key with rela- 
tion to the row of keys below. For ex- 
ample, “2” is above “w” (a little to the 
left, of course, in the general direction of 
the diagonal line we have become accus- 
tomed to in fingering the other keys of this 
section), “3” is above “e,” ete. 

You already know perfectly the location 
of these letters, hence the next important 
thing is to get practice in making the 
reaches. We will begin the operation by 
striking the letter “r’’ a few times, keeping 
the little finger on the guide key “a.” Then 
with your eyes on the chart reach for the 
figure “4.” Now practice the first exer- 
cise. 

First Exercise 

(Write each combination five or ten 
times until you feel that the reach is well 
established. Omit the comma.) 

r4, t5, r45, t54, tor, rat, r4ts. 


Second Exercise 
(Proceed with the right hand as outlined 


for the left, starting with the letter “u.’’) 
u7, y6, u76, y6%, u7y6, yéu7. 
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Third Exercise 
(In striking “2” and “3” use the “f” 
guide key. Practice as outlined in the 
foregoing. ) 
e3, w2, e32, w23, eSw2, w2e3. 
Fourth Exercise 
(In striking “8” use the “;” guide key; 
in striking “9” and “-” use the “j” guide 
key. Practice as outlined in the forego- 
ing.) 
i8, 09, p-, i809, 0918, o9p-. 
Fifth Exercise 
w2e3r4it5, y6uT7i8o09p-, 
tirie3w2, p-o9i8u7y6, 
1234567890, 1234567890, 
0987654321, 0987654321. 


Sixth Exercise 


(Use capital “o” for zero—the small “] 
for one.) 
168, 975, 246, 906, 429, 109, 234, 120, 749, 603, 
714, 693, 576, 2-3. 
Seventh Exercise 


(First memorize the characters on the 


figure keys; as, for example, 2”, 3, 4%, 


ete. Shift with the opposite hand.) 
t5%, ri$, e3#, w2”", y6, u7&, i8’, 09(, 


p-)- 
Eighth Exercise 
“K. & T,” #345, $453, 59%, immediate, men’s 
and boys’, (?) 67-79, $510.10, 50% ad valorem, 


#362, Williams & Scott. 


Ninth Exercise 


(From Rational Typewriting. The let- 
ter contains all the characters on the key- 
board.) 

Wausaukee, Wis., May 24, 1912. 
Mr. Quinn S. Johnson, 
Xenia, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

Your telegram: “Ship 135 bags ‘Primo’ 
flour at once,” was received yesterday. We 
have shipped the flour to-day (cars #67,508 and 
#98,417), and hope it will reach you in good 
order. 

Have you any low grade flour for sale? We 
will pay $2.25 for the right article. We cannot 
offer you more, for there has been a decline of 
3% in the foreign market during the past 
three days. Send samples at your convenience. 

All flour shipped to us must be addressed to 
Z. D. Hilliard & Co., c/o Donaldson’s Ware- 
house, Mill Track. 

Very truly yours, 
Z. D. HILLIARD & CO., 


You are now ready to supplement the 
work outlined above by copying from the 
market reports which you will find in your 
newspaper. In all your work on any of 
the exercises in this installment, hold your- 
self down to absolute accuracy both of 
method—the technique—and of copy. Do 
not hurry—work deliberately. Keep your 
attention centered on just what you are do- 
ing so that you will make every figure-key 
movement correctly every time. 

(To be Continued) 


Winnifred Martin Sets New Canadian Typing Record 


HROUGH the kindness of Mrs. N. 
7 E. Sullivan of Edmonton, Alberta, 

we have received a 
Edmonton Journal of January 28, contain 
ing an account of the typewriting demon- 
stration given by Miss Winnifred Martin 
before the Edmonton Industrial Exhibi 
tion Association. The account states that 
Miss Martin greatly exceeded the best pre- 
vious student's typewriting record for 
Canada. 

Miss Martin is but sixteen years of age 
and was graduated in January from the 
Victoria High School of Edmonton. It is 
interesting to note that Miss Martin is a 
Rational typist. having studied this method 


in the high school. 


copy of the. 


The speed demonstration was given at a 
luncheon attended by the leading business 
men of Edmonton, a fact worth emphasiz- 
ing, as they are the employers of stenog- 
raphers and consequently the best judges 
of superior typewriting. It consisted of 
copying from several languages, taking 
dictation direct to the machine and feats 
in blindfold operating. Both in accuracy 
and speed performance Miss Martin aston 
ished the bankers, merchants and business 
executives present. Although having had 
no experience, she was not unnerved by 
the steady critical gaze, and the requests 
made for special exhibitions of her digital 
skill. She was the recipient of many com- 
pliments on her expertness in operating 
her machine. 
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The following is an extract from the 
Journal account: 

Writing from printed copy she struck 94 
words in a single minute without one error 
and afterwards wrote 79 words in French with 
one error. She wrote 115 words in one minute 
blindfolded and wrote 98 words from direct 
dictation in one minute and three seconds. 

Miss Martin’s record is significant as 
reflecting the high quality of training 
given in the commercial department of the 
Victoria High School. Mr. J. P. Page, 
Commercial Master, and the typist’s form- 
er instructor, in introducing Miss Martin 
directed attention to the fact that Miss 
Martin’s skill demonstrated the efficiency 
of the technical training received in the 


high schools. 


Two More Win Remington Type- 
writers as Accuracy Prizes 
iy the Remington Semi-Annual Accu- 


racy Contest, held in January, Miss 

Charlotte Klein, a student typist of 
Cleveland, wrote without error 60 12/15 
words a minute for fifteen minutes, the best 
showing ever made by a student. Miss 
Myrtle Hagar, a more experienced typist, 
of Nashville, bettered Miss Dorothy Lieb- 
tag’s world accuracy record by three words 
a minute, writing 74 error-proof words a 
minute for the quarter-hour. Both were 
awarded the prize of a new Remington 
Typewriter. Typists generally know that 
at the previous Accuracy Contest, held 
last June, Miss Liebtag and Mr. R. D. 
Lillie were successful contestants. 

A fact of much importance in connection 
with these contests is that the matter used 
is what might be called ordinary office 
copy, and not the “speed copy” usually 
used in contests. It averaged 5 8/10 
strokes to the word as against 4 7/10 
strokes per word in the copy used at the 
last world’s championship typewriting con- 
test. This, however, is not the fact of 
chief significance in connection with these 
contests. It is that they clearly reveal 
the fact that the idea behind the Reming- 
ton Typewriter Company’s promoting the 
Accuracy-First propaganda, and their ef- 
forts in the direction of error-proof typing 
are bearing fruit. The marks of the con- 


testants in this latest competition show a 
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decidedly higher tendency than those of 
the previous one. 

This would indicate that the error-proof 
idea is appealing to the typists of the 
country. They are realizing that the 
error-proof standard is the which 
means the most rapid advancement for 
them, and the one which will give them 
the greatest net returns in the way of in- 
creased compensation. It is becoming 
clear to them that not only are the returns 
surer, but also more rapid through the 
Accuracy-First method than through the 
old “Speed at the Cost of Accuracy” sys 
tem. 

At each succeeding Semi-Annual Ac- 
curacy Contest a greater number of en- 
trants are registered, and with the raising 
of efficiency the January contest revealed, 
it is practically a certainty that more 
names will be added to the list of prize 
winners after the June contest is over. 


° 


Alphabetical Sentences 


é oe following alphabetical sentences 

are contributed by Brother Albert, 

St. Augustine’s Academy, Manches- 

ter, N. H. 

We dislike to exchange 
job lots of sizes vary- 
ing from a quarter up. 

The black jury fixed up 
the question of prizes 
with the government. 

Whenever the black fox 
jumped the squirrel 
gazed very suspicious- 
ly. 

The job requires extra 
pluck and zeal from 
every young wage earner. 


one 


Brother Albert reports that the shortest 
sentence containing every letter in the 
alphabet is: 

D. V. Pike flung J. Q. 
Schwartz my box. 


If there are rivals for this honor we 
should like to hear about them. 





€ 
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A “Visitors’ Day’”—A Publicity Plan for Commercial 
Departments 


E are indebted to Mr. J. F. Yen- 
W ner, Portsmouth High School, 

Portsmouth, Ohio, for the sug- 
gestion of a “Visitors’ Day.” This ap- 
peals to us as an excellent means for se- 
curing the co-operation of the business men 
of the community, and, incidentally, for 
getting the students in touch with their 
future positions in local business houses. 

The plan worked out by Mr. Yenner is 
especially adapted to the high school short- 
hand and typewriting classes, but there 
is no reason why it could not be just as 
effectively used by the private school, nor 
why it should not be extended to the other 
classes in the commercial course. 

The success of an event of this kind 
depends on the interest and enthusiasm 
which the students put into the work, and 
the careful planning of each detail. As 
much of the planning as possible and all 
the actual work should be in the hands 
of the students. Every student in the 
department should be given something 
definite to do; should be held responsible 
as far as possible for some phase of the 
work. Thus the visitors’ day will develop 
initiative and executive ability as well as 
act as a spur to the regular class work. 

The first step is the advertisement and 
publicity. The insertion of notices in the 
local papers and the preparation of special 
invitations will take care of this. Have 
the newspaper notices prepared and placed 
by the students. The invitations will offer 
an interesting problem to the business cor- 
respondence class. It might be well to 
have a regular mailing list prepared with a 
return card for a reply. The mailing list 
should be in charge of one of the members 
of the class, the replies checked off and a 
“follow-up” letter sent out a day or two 
before the event occurs. 

The visitors for whom a special effort 
should be made are the parents of the stu- 
dents in the department, the members of 
the school board, the business men who 
hire stenographers and bookkeepers and 
the members of the commercial club and of 
any women’s clubs or other organizations 
which take an active interest in the edu- 


cational and industrial affairs of the com- 
munity. 

Whether this should be made an after- 
noon or an evening event must depend 
largely on local conditions. It would prob- 
ably be easier to persuade the business 
men to come in the evening and the mem- 
bers of the evening classes could also take 
part in the contests and class work. 

Specimens of the students’ work should 
be prepared in advance and arranged in 
booklets and on charts so that the visitors 
can examine them carefully. Try to make 
this exhibit as representative and varied 
as possible. Shorthand notebooks, plate- 
writing exercises, O. G. A. tests, sets of 
papers on the Gregg Writer Certificate ex- 
aminations and pages of notes written at 
different rates of speed will prove of in- 
terest as showing what the shorthand 
classes are doing. The Gregg Writer Cer- 
tificates‘and O. G. A. Certificates which 
have been sécured by members of the 
classes should also be displayed. In type- 
writing, the budgets of work from Ra- 
tional Typewriting always make a fine 
showing if the work is well done and care- 
fully arranged. Specimens of billing, 
tabulating, mimeographing and a limited 
amount of the typewriting design work 
may be used. Then there should be a num- 
ber of business letters, each with its en- 
velope ready to mail, for this is practical 
work and will appeal to the prospective 
employer. The assignments in Office 
Training for Stenographers always prove 
attractive and make a favorable impres- 
sion on the business man. 

The planning of the program is, of 
course, of the utmost importance. Type- 
written or mimeographed copies showing 
the order of the events and the names of 
the participants, should be distributed at 
the door. The more elementary work 
should come first. Dictation on simple 
business letters may be given to the be- 
ginning classes which have completed the 
first seven lessons in the Manual, and these 
letters may be read back by different mem- 
bers of the class, just as is done in the 
daily class period. Then each of the more 
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advanced classes should be given brief 
“takes.” Ability to read notes readily 
and accurately always appeals to the busi- 
ness man. A variation may be introduced 
by asking one of the business men to bring 
with him a few letters from his files and to 
dictate them to the advanced classes. If 
the letters are short the students should 
make transcripts of them and hand them to 
the business man ready for his signature. 
In schools where the classes are large, it 
will be found more satisfactory to have 
each class represented by a picked “team” 
instead of having the entire class take part. 

The crowning events will, of course, be 
shorthand and typewriting contests. If a 
Gregg Writer speed medal contest is to be 
held in the school, this will be a fitting 
time to have it. Material for these con- 
tests, and full instructions about conduct- 
ing them, will be furnished by the editor 
of the Learners’ Department of the Gregg 
Writer. 

The typewriting contest will be con- 
ducted in accordance with the Interna- 
tional Typewriting Contest rules. It will 
probably not be difficult to persuade the 
local business men to give a cup or an 
award for the best typewriting record. 

A “visitors’ day” of this kind, carefully 
planned and successfully carried out, will 
prove an incentive to students and will add 
greatly to the popularity of commercial 
work in the school and community. 


° 


A List of Words Worth Memorizing 
HE following list of twenty-five 
words was recently presented to a 
class of twenty-five students in one 
of the large state universities. Not one 
spelled every word correctly, and the re- 
port states that nineteen students mis- 
spelled Macaulay! 
accommodate 


athletics 
companies 


acknowledgment 
courtesy 
disappoint 


dissipate development 
embarrassment equipped 
harass inferred 
interfered laboratory 
lose lovable 
Macaulay noticeable 
occurred precede 
professor proceed 
permissible stopped 


Thackeray 
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Transcribing Contest 


()* the opposite page is a plate of 
shorthand written by Mr. Jacob 
Stam, the winner in the New York 
City School Championship. The notes are 
so well written that we have decided to 
use them as the basis for a transcribing 
contest, and are therefore not printing a 
key. 

For the transcription of this page of 
notes awards will be made as follows: 

For the best transcript, a copy of Office 
Training for Stenographers. 

For the next best transcript, a Gregg 
Pennant, or a copy of The Parliamenta- 
rian. 

For the third best transcript, Gregg Fob 
or Gregg Pin. 

For the ten next best, copies of Rip Van 
Winkle. 

Transcripts to be considered must reach 
our New York office by the 15th of April. 
Announcement of the results will be pub- 
lished in the May number. All transcripts 
must be typewritten. 


oO? 
Lines to a Stenographer 


Queen of the notebook, even as I write 

Thy pencil rasps. O sweet correctioner! 

Uncounted benefits dost thou confer 

On humankind, and all who do indite. 

The shade of Webster smiles when thou 
dost smite 

The aching keys, and blesses thee 

For scratching “is” and writing “be,” 

And making business letters legible and 
right. 


But thou art greater still for writing “that” 

When some one had to thee dictated 
“those” 

With “kind,” for changing 

“that,” 

for eliminating many 

Oh’s.” 


“which” to 


“ah’s” and 


And 


Ah, dulcet vestal, what a sorrow that 

Thou are a woman and must have thy 
beaux ! —Arvid Strom. 

0@O oO 


< _/ 


If your subscription expires with this 
issue, send in your renewal promptly. 
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Mr. Stam’s Notes 


(See ** Transcribing Contest’ on Opposite Page.) 
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Learning Shorthand Under Difficulties 


at you from this page is Mr. Bert- 

rand Sweeney, of Crowley, Louisi- 
ana. His story was sent us with the hope 
that it might encourage other young men 
and young women to 


.¢ E determined young man who looks 


hand and typewriting right away and hold the 
job down in the meantime. 

I liked his jaw and decided to take a chance 
on him. I put him on circular letters, eight 
hours a day, for typewriter practice, and gave 
him half an hour a day, after five o'clock, for 
his text-book work in short- 
hand. Nothing seemed to 





“put up a stiffer ef- 
fort to master stenog- 
raphy in spite of condi- 
tions.” It is an inter- 
esting story and well 
told, and we are glad to 
give it space. 

The man who is re- 
sponsible for young 
Sweeney's training, and 
for our hearing of the 
young man and his rec- 
ord, is Mr. Albert Guy 
Guthridge, whom many 
of our readers will re- 
member as a_ former 
teacher in an Omaha 
(Nebraska) commercial 
school. Mr. Guthridge 
is now connected with 
the Signal Publishing 
Company of Crowley, Louisiana. Under 
date of December 24, 1914, he writes: 

Just eight weeks ago to-day this boy, Bert- 
rand Sweeney, came into my office and bluntly 
stated that he wanted a job. I told him that 
the only position open was for a good stenog- 
rapher. That seemed to suit him, for he stated 
that he would go to work and master short- 





BertTRax D SWEENEY 


stump him. He had the 
typewriter going full speed 
Rational Type writing, 
too—in a month. He has 
finished the text-book and 
is taking dictation from 
everybody in sight. He 
goes on the payroll Jan- 
uary 1 at $15.00 a week. 
Now the really import- 
ant feature about Bert- 
rand Sweeney's record is 
not the fact that he mas- 
tered Gregg Shorthand in 
eight weeks, but that he 
pluckily earned his board 
and room and studied out- 
side of the eight hours a 
day he worked here in the 
office for me. He had that 
rare quality of knowing 
what he wanted and going 
after it with no considera- 
tion of deterring influences 
such as food and tuition. 


More than one young man has won his 
first chance because some one with good 
judgment “liked his jaw.” When Mr. 
Gregg tells the story of his first interview 
with Mr. Swem, he says, “I looked once 
at his notes and twice at his jaw!” Suc- 
cess is sure to come to a determined youth. 


oO° 


Central Commercial Teachers’ Association 


Next Meeting: 


HE 1915 meeting of the Central 
Commercial Teachers’ Association 
will be held at Waterloo, Iowa, May 

6,7 and 8. The committee announces that 
the program will be a unique one, and the 
prospects are for a large attendance and 
a successful meeting. 

The institute classes, which proved such 
a feature last year, will be repeated. The 
sessions will be conducted by prominent 
teachers in the commercial school field, 
whose names will be announced later 


when the program has been completed. 


Waterloo, lowa, May 6, 7 and 8 


The institute work in Gregg Shorthand 
will be conducted by Miss Kitty Dixon, 
of Gregg School, Chicago. 

Convention headquarters will be Rus- 
sell-Lamson Hotel, one of the best known 
hostelries in the Middle West. The social 
side of the meeting will receive special 
consideration, arrangements having been 
perfected for having all meals served in 
the same building in which the convention 
is to be held. The K. P. Hall and club- 
rooms have been engaged for the exclusive 
use of the teachers. 
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and A's 


Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed. Answers 
to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by April 15, and 

will be published in the May number. 
An award of 50c_ is given each month for the best answer re- 
ceived on each question; twenty-five cents each for 
all other contributions published. 
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What Magazines Should the Stenographer Read? 


ID you ever watch a city news 

stand during a rush hour? With 

an unerring, almost uncanny in- 
stinct the dealer hands each customer his 
paper. And most of us take the papers 
from his hand without questioning as to 
whether it is the one we want and always 
read. We have often wondered whether 
the dealer really remembers all his cus- 
tomers, or whether he can tell from the 
general type which newspaper each would 
choose. We have noted further that there 
is not this same fine discrimination on the 
part of news vendors in the matter of 
magazines. Experience has taught us to 
take the morning or evening paper handed 
us without question, but to select our own 
magazines! We should be willing, how- 
ever, to buy magazines each month from 
any one of many of our readers. The 
magazines recommended by the many con- 
tributors who have written us on this sub- 
ject are varied in style, but they are all 
selected from the better magazines, and 
if one were to follow the advice of any 
one of a dozen of our readers he would be 
assured of entertainment, information and 
real literary merit in his magazine read- 
ing. The question calls for a list of 
“three or four” magazines: 

13. I should like to see a general discussion 
of the subject of magazine reading as a source 
of general information and culture. I find that 
I have time for not more than three or four 
monthly magazines in addition to the profes- 
sional magazines on shorthand and business 
methods. When I go to a big news stand I 
find it difficult to make a selection. Will you 
ask your readers to submit lists of the maga- 
zines which they have found most interesting 
and helpful, with brief comments on the special 
features of each? 

The selection is as follows: The Liter- 
ary Digest receives the most votes, with 
the Review of Reviews a close second. 


For third place there is a tie, Collier's 
Weekly, the Saturday Evening Post, the 
World’s Work and the American Magazine 
receiving an equal number of votes. 
Among the other publications recommend- 
ed are: Harper’s Monthly, the National 
Geographical Magazine, the Atlantic, the 
Popular Science Monthly, the Independ- 
ent, the Outlook, the North American Re- 
view and the Unpopular Review. 

Some of the reasons given for magazine 
reading are interesting. Mr. Ralph New- 
man writes: 

My personal opinion is that properly selected 
magazines are to be preferred to books for the 
purpose of perfecting a general education, for 
several reasons. 

One is that excerpts from those classics that 
are usually considered part of every good edu- 
cation, are constantly appearing in the better 
class of magazines. Of course, if time and 
opportunity permit, it is an excellent plan to 
make it a point to “read up” on each author or 
title so mentioned, but I can appreciate the 
lack of opportunity referred to by the ques- 
tioner, for I find myself in a similar position. 

A further reason is that this plan enables 
one to become familiar with modern thought 
and style more easily and quickly than in any 
other manner. 


Mr. Jacob Stam, the recent winner of 
the School Championship of the New York 
Metropolitan District, reveals one secret of 
his success in the following: 

A stenographer should read for at least two 
purposes—general information on many sub- 
jects and to acquire a large vocabulary. 

A stenographer should always remember that 
his vocabulary is his stock in trade and that he 
should know everything about something and 
something about everything. 

The “library habit” is recommended by 
Mr. Howard Rup, Detroit, Michigan: 

To be well informed on the big questions of 
the day, and to keep abreast of all that is 


going on in the world by reading three or four 
magazines would require very careful selec- 
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tion of those few. If you are fortunate enough 
to live near a library, not so well patronized 
but what you can secure ready access to those 
periodicals you desire, you will find it is a 
good policy to develop the “library habit.” In 
a short time you will become acquainted with 
the very best in the magazine line; and will 
learn that there are several magazines which 
contain something of value, and a great deal 
that you would not care for. The “library 
habit” will enable you to select the best from 
each at a cost of but little time and expense. 


Nor should the fiction side of the ques- 
tion be neglected in the selection of your 
magazine. If you can read but few maga- 
zines, select those in which the fiction is 
of as high a class as the articles. Miss 
Edith L. Mook, Denver, Colorado, com- 
menting on this subject, says: 

Fiction should by no means be despised as 
a source of information and culture as well 
as entertainment. The beautiful language and 
descriptions found in some of our best novels 
are in themselves of educational value, and 
every young person leading a strenuous business 
life needs some relaxation and entertainment. 


Miss Mook also suggests the magazine 
clubbing plan: 

One can secure magazine catalogs from vari- 
ous clubbing agencies which not only afford 
an opportunity to get a number of magazines at 
reduced prices, but often contain interesting 
descriptions of various periodicals, and some- 
times brief reviews of their contents. 


Among the many other fine contributions 
on this subject are those from: Mr. Clif- 
ton Craig, Sedalia, Missouri; Mrs. J. Ev- 
erett Jones, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Miss Helen 
Turner, New York City; Mr. H. E. Kemp, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


° 


Writing Proper Names in Shorthand 


14. When taking dictation I have always 
written proper names in longhand, and when 
referring to them later used the initial letters. 
Should I follow this plan, maintaining the 
motto “safety first,” or will it pay me to ac- 
custom myself to the shorthand outlines? I 
never have to take very fast dictation. 


A vigorous defense of writing proper 
names in shorthand comes from Mr. C. A. 
Taylor, Walsenburg, Colorado: 

Shorthand was devised for one purpose and 
one purpose only, i. e., to enable one to record 
the utterances of a speaker in a concise and 
legible manner, be those utterances fast or 
slow. 

In shorthand writing there is but one way 
to maintain the motto “safety first,” and but 
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one way to advance. That way is by means 
of a thorough mastery of the basic principles 
underlying the system of shorthand which you 
use, and the correct application of those prin- 
ciples in practical work. 

You may not have to take very fast dicta- 
tion now; on the other hand, if a rapid dictator, 
one accustomed to an expert stenographer, 
should step into the office of your employer 
some day and require your services, would you 
care to provoke that dictator, receive a “bless- 
ing” from your employer, and humiliate your- 
self by reason of an inability to correctly re- 
cord proper names in shorthand? 

Emerson advises as follows: “Don’t waste 
life in doubts and fears; spend yourself on the 
work before you, well assured that the right 
performance of this hour’s duties will be the 
best preparation for the hour or ages that fol- 
low it.” 

Gregg Shorthand is peculiarly adapted to 
proper names, and you will find that a complete 
mastery of it will serve you at all times and 
under all conditions. 


Miss Edith Mook, too, defends this plan 
and goes somewhat into detail as to her 
methods of securing “safety first’’ in the 
matter of proper names: 


It is quicker and more satisfactory to write 
proper names in shorthand if there is no pe- 
culiarity of spelling or possibility of the name 
being spelled more than one way. For in- 
stance, the name Reid can be spelled many 
ways. I have had it spelled at least the fol- 
lowing ways, and there may be others: Reid, 
Reide, Ried, Reed, Reade, all pronounced the 
same way. I should therefore write this name 
in longhand, asking my employer to give me 
the correct spelling unless I already knew it 
or had other means of finding out for myself. 
Many a name is spelled in such a peculiar 
manner that the shorthand outline affords no 
key whatever to its spelling, as shorthand gives 
only the sound. Such names should be written 
in longhand until one is familiar with the 
spelling. However, I have always found that 
simple names and those with which one is famil- 
iar are more easily and rapidly written in short- 
hand. If it is at first difficult to write them in 
shorthand a little practice will make it easy 
and will not be wasted even if you should 
never have the same name dictated again. I 
have also found it a good plan when peculiar 
or difficult names occur more than once in a 
letter to write them the first time in longhand 
and thereafter in shorthand. I like the idea 
of writing names and addresses at the com- 
mencement of letters in longhand as the con- 
trast to the shorthand used in the body of the 
letters makes it easy to find a certain letter 
quickly if asked to do so. A line or two left 
between letters may answer the purpose if one 
has keen evesight, but mine being somewhat 
defective, I find that the large longhand writing 
at the beginning of a letter brings it more 
quickly to my attention. 
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A third advocate of this plan is Mr. 
Walter Edw. Lindig, Brooklyn, New 
York: 

Personally I believe in writing most proper 
names in shorthand, whether the dictation is 
slow or fast. In support of this belief, I would 
quote five reasons, in abridged form, from Hints 
and Helps for the Shorthand Student: 

1. The writing of words in longhand indi- 
cates a lack of confidence on the part of the 
writer in the legibility of his shorthand, as 
well as lack of confidence in his own skill. Lack 
of confidence causes hesitancy in all his other 
writing and in reading his notes. 

2. Changing from shorthand to longhand and 
then back again requires considerable mental 
effort, and there is confusion of thought. 

3. Waste of time in writing names in long- 
hand. 

4. Hurried longhand scrawls are frequently 
illegible. 

5. Business men respect the efficiency of the 
stenographer who is able to write any proper 
name in shorthand. 

One, of course, should be thoroughly familiar 
with the shorthand forms for the names given 
in Hints and Helps for the Shorthand Student. 

I believe that most foreign names even should 
be written in shorthand. Hints and Helps for 
the Shorthand Student explains the method of 
dealing with the we sound, as heard in the 
German names Krueger, Mueller, etc., and with 
the Celtic prefixes Me and Mac. 

In the case of extremely difficult foreign 
names, one may sometimes advantageously use 
an approximate equivalent, as is illustrated in 
Mr. Willard B. Bottome’s book, The Steno- 
graphic Expert, with the name Bienenzuchter, 
which Mr. Bottome found convenient to write 
as if it were pronounced Beanshoot. 

A law stenographer who believes in 
writing proper names in longhand, Miss 
Meta A. von Glahn, Red Bank, New Jer- 
sey, writes of her work: 

Since you never have to take very fast dicta- 
tion, you should certainly adhere to your present 
plan of using longhand for proper names. I 
have had over five years’ experience in a law 
office and have found the motto, “Safety First,” 
a good one. When this matter was first brought 
forcibly to my attention, I was quite ignorant 
of the many strange proper names in this world. 
Therefore, when my employer dictated a letter 
regarding the Taliaferro suit I spelled it “Tol- 
liver,” and he was obliged to correct my spell- 
ing. Now I always go over my book and write 
all names in longhand, because in legal work 
I find it the only safe plan. 

Our files accumulate so rapidly that we keep 
copies of only the most important letters. Since 
the proper names are written out in my book, 
I can often ask the office boy (when I am busy) 
to look up matters about which my employers 
inquire. 


The propounder of this question loses 
sight of one very important consideration, 


and that is, that she is handicapping her 
opportunities for future promotion in 
adopting what she wrongly considers a 
“safety first’ measure. 

Mrs. J. Everett Jones, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, points out the fallacy in this rea- 
soning: 

Because you do not, now, have to take fast 
dictation, should not influence you to avoid 
the short cuts, for one never knows what the 
day may bring forth. True brevity does not 
kill the “safety” to which you refer. 

For the hundreds of expert writers who 
work under the most exacting conditions, 
writing proper names in shorthand has 
proved a true “safety first’’ measure! 


° 


Preparing for a Position as a Teacher of 
Gregg Shorthand 

15. What would be an advisable course for 
a writer of Gregg Shorthand to pursue who 
has had one year’s experience in office work, is 
thoroughly familiar with the Gregg Shorthand 
Manual, and wishes to become a_ shorthand 
teacher without an expensive preparation for 
the work? 

The best advice that can be given this 
ambitious stenographer is to take a course 
in one of the summer schools conducted 
especially for the training of commercial 
teachers. An article in the December 
Gregg Writer on “The Growth of Sum- 
mer Normal Schools for Commercial 
Teachers,” tells of the courses conducted 
last year for this purpose. The advertis- 
ing pages of the Gregg Writer will con- 
tain information about this year’s courses. 

Miss Helen Turner has some good ad- 
vice to offer about a preparation for a 
teachers’ course: 

Study the Gregg Writer from “cover to 
cover;” provide yourself with all the Gregg 
Shorthand publications, and make a thorough 
study of them. Embrace every advantage 
offered therein: The O. G. A. Department, 
and contests of all kinds. Then you will be 
prepared to take the teachers’ course. When 
you are thoroughly prepared for a_ position, 
you may be sure that there will be one waiting 
for you, for there is always a demand for effi- 
cient teachers of Gregg Shorthand. 


The thorough knowledge of the subjects 
the teacher expects to handle is empha- 
sized by Mr. Harry E. Kemp, Yeatman 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri: 


Attend one of the good business schools or 
institutes of which there are several in this 
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country. It will not be necessary for him to 
do this for a long period of time, but he should 
aim to make himself a good business and com- 
mercial teacher, in all the subjects usually 
included in the term business or commercial 
courses. It is especially important that he 
become a good penman and touch typist. So 
many teachers are trying to teach students how 
to do these two things, but they cannot them- 
selves do them. There is a good demand with 
reasonably good pay for good commercial 
teachers to-day 


Mr. Kemp’s ideas about the opportu- 
nities of Civil Service work are also ex- 
cellent: 

It seems to me that the Civil Service posi- 
tions in the Departmental Service in Washing- 
ton furnish splendid opportunities for young 
men to-day to secure good, valuable, practical 
experience in office work, with a splendid oppor- 
tunity at the same time to secure a good uni- 
versity education while earning a very good 
salary, especially when there is so great a de- 
mand for men stenographers and typewriters 
as the Civil Service Commission reports. 


ve) 


How to Clean a Typewriter 


16. Will you please print brief instructions 
about cleaning a typewriter? If the paper 
slips, is there any simple way of remedying 
the difficulty ? 


The number of fine discussions received 
on this subject indicates that the contribu- 
tors to this department are many of them 
experts in the repair as well as the opera- 
tion of the typewriter. 

The paper which we are giving first 
place comes from Mr. Enoch Sturgeon, El 
Paso, Texas. His beautifully typed let- 
ter proves that Mr. Sturgeon is that rara 
avis that follows his own teaching. 

While it may be possible to turn out good 
work on a dirty typewriter, the effect upon 
papers, fingers, and observers is not as a rule 
very complimentary to the typist. If a type- 
writer is kept clean at all times, the repair 
man will seldom call. Many typewriter 
troubles are fancied, and many more can be 
corrected by the operator if studied quietly and 
sanely. One should remember, however, that 
turning all the screws in sight does not adjust 
a machine, and that the trouble should be lo- 
cated first, and the screwdriver used last. 

For cleaning, get a soft cloth, a type brush, 
a brush for cleaning working parts, an oil can 
containing typewriter oil, and a small bottle 
of gasoline. Wipe off the dust from every 
accessible part of the machine, front, top, sides 
and bottom. Using a toothpick, or pin, clean 


all type badly clogged, and wash all type with 
gasoline (benzine or alcohol may be substituted) 
rubbing lengthwise of the letters, placing a 
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sheet of ordinary letter paper between the type 
and keys to prevent discoloring the latter and 
soiling clothing. Brush away all dust from all 
sliding rods upon which carriage runs, and 
polish with an oil-damp cloth. Leave rods 
clean rather than oily. Oil where oil-cups or 
oil-holes are located, and no other places unless 
friction develops. ‘Too much oil means an ac- 
cumulation of dirt, and should in all cases be 
avoided. Call at, or telephone the agency in 
your town and ask for instructions in oiling. 
Some machines need no oil, except for polishing 
rods. 

To prevent paper slipping, wash all small 
rubber rolls and platen with gasoline until ink 
has disappeared, then wipe dry with a clean 
cloth. This will soften the rubber. If this 
does not remedy the fault, wrap a long thin 
piece of paper around platen, pasting end if 
desired. If left loose, it is useful in inserting 
papers. Look the machine over carefully to 
see that paper is not catching on some part of 
the mechanism. If the platen is old and badly 
battered, it may be smoothed with very fine 
sandpaper, but extreme care should be taken 
in doing this to avoid damaging, by scratching 
deeply, or otherwise. 


The following from Mr. Raymond M. 
Offt, Passaic, New Jersey, is also valuable 
advice clearly and concisely expressed: 

In order to keep a typewriter in good condi- 
tion, four “drugs” are necessary: gasoline, 
kerosene, alcohol and oil. 

1. Take a piece of cheesecloth, wet it thor- 
oughly with kerosene, wring out and let dry. 
You then have a dust rag that will absorb the 
dust. Use it every morning. 

2. Buy five cents worth of gasoline and each 
week clean your type, dipping your brush in 
gasoline and brushing from you. It may be 
necessary to do this oftener, according to the 
amount of usage your machine gets. 

3. To keep the paper from slipping, wash 
the platen roll once a week with wood alcohol. 
You will be surprised at the dirt it will “shed.” 
If this is not sufficient, rub it with a very fine 
emery paper, being very careful to rub lightly 
and evenly so as not to make it hilly. 

4. Oiling. Use a very good oil, “3 in 1” 
is the best. Keep the large rod at the back of 
the machine (on which the carriage travels) 
well oiled, but always rub off the surplus oil 
as it becomes gummy and retards the action. 
Once in a while oil the other places where fric- 
tion exists, being sure to rub off the surplus oil. 

5. Take a little “3 in 1” oil and shine up 
the nickel and enamel, polishing with a dry 
cloth. 


Referred for Answer 
21. I should like to see a discussion of how 
to make a correction on a transcript after the 
paper has been removed from the machine. 
22. How should a stenographer’s desk be 
placed so that he will have the best light for 
his work? 
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23. I can speak Spanish and am anxious to 
take dictation in that language. I should like 
to hear of the experience of other writers of 
Gregg Shorthand who have used the system 
in this way. 

24. I have had no experience in taking dicta- 
tion direct on the machine. When asked to do 
this in an emergency, I did not make a very 
good showing. I wish that your readers would 
give me some advice about how to practice so 
that I can do this work. Is this machine dicta- 
tion given very frequently in business offices? 


oOo 
A “Wake up” Message 


T has long been the custom of John 
Wanamaker, of the great Wanamaker 
stores, to send a daily message to his 

employees and customers through the ad- 
vertising pages of the metropolitan papers. 
The employee who does not “wake up” 
when he reads the following must be dead 


indeed: 


Aw Uwnsvuccessrut Crierk or Business Does 
Nor Neep to Loox Far ror THE Cause 
or His Trovusre 

It is generally in himself or herself. It may 
be one of this dozen of little things that are not 
little things: 

1. He forgets that his worth is manifest by 
what he produces in management or sales. 

2. He finds excuses for not doing instead of 
finding ways to do what should be done. 

3. The world goes ahead in almost every 
direction, and he keeps on the humdrum turn- 
pike where somebody will have to pay the tolls. 

4. He is not observant, accurate or thought- 
ful. 


5. He is sailing by the broken compass of 
chance. 

6. He flatters himself by comparing himself 
in his own mirror instead of with others that 
have passed him in the race. 

7. He thinks nobody notices that he has 
fallen behind. 

8. He does not love his work as he used to, 
and therefore his enthusiasms have been lost. 

9. He puts off too many things until to- 
morrow. 

10. He is unconscious of being idle much of 
his time, and lets the day go by lacking results 
he could have attained. 

11. His lack of thoroughness blocks his lead- 
ership. 

12. However honorable he fails to realize that 
his example affects others. 

When His Majesty King George came back 
from Australia just before his coronation as 
King, he called the leading business men into 
the old Guildhal! of London, and told them 
they must WAKE UP, or their provinces would 
get ahead of them in the Mother Country. 

In hundreds of places in the business parts 
of London during the Coronation ceremonies 
great electric signs in color stood out saying: 

“The King says we must WAKE UP.” 

(Signed) Joun Wanamaker. 

January 28, 1915. 


oOo 
Monopoly Breaking Down 


E have pleasure in announcing 
W that the Executive Board of the 

Incorporated Society of Com- 
mercial Teachers (England) has officially 
notified us that the Society will give ex- 
aminations in Gregg Shorthand for 
Teachers’ Certificates. 


coo 
“Gem City” Purchases 132 Typewriters 


R. D. L. MUSSELMAN, presi- 
M dent of the Gem City Business 

College, Quincy, IIl., sends us a 
photo-cut of a delivery of seventy-one 
Remington typewriters on January 17. 
A delivery of sixty-one Underwood 
machines was 


made on February 11, 








making a total of 132 machines re- 
ceived since the first of the year. Evi- 
dently the famous “Gem City” continues 
to hold the leadership among the big com- 
mercial schools of the country. An army 
of teachers of Gregg Shorthand has come 
from Gem City. 
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Banking Correspondence 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Ge Rep orter 
and His Work. 


News and Suggestions of Interest and Value to the Shorthand Reporter 
ducted by Fred H. Gurtler, 69 VW. Washington Street. Chicago. to H.-g 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed 
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The N.S. R. A. and You 


HE point of entrance as a member 

of the N. S. R. A. is the gateway 
of opportunity. 

Let us stand in this gateway for a mo- 
ment and look both ways. We see on the 
one side a group of between five and six 
hundred men and women who for the 
most part are actively engaged in report- 
ing in the various courts, in the Congress 
of the United States and generally. Look- 
ing the other way, we see quite a large 
number of reporters and those who could 
qualify for membership in the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association, but who 
through indifference or otherwise have not 
seen fit to ally themselves with the one 
organized force of their profession which 
is trying to bring about improved condi- 
tions, better pay and a more intelligent 
recognition of the ability which must nec- 
essarily be displayed to skillfully do the 
work we have fitted ourselves to perform. 
Some of those in this latter group have 
been inclined to criticise the work of this 
organized force, but when you think of 
it broadly, is it not fair to say that the 
Association is just what the individual 
members make it? We who are members 
do not claim to have a copyright on any 
ideas, and undoubtedly your ideas, your 
co-operation and your thought would be of 
material help to the Association in bring- 
ing about more desirable conditions for you 
and for us. The only way to find out is 
to become a member, the kind of member 
that gives his thought and some of his time 
to this national phase of our existence; 
the kind of member who voluntarily con- 
tinues to be a member from year to year. 
The membership has increased remarkably 
in the last few years, and at the same 
time the Association as an Association has 
tried to keep in the background those 
prejudices which have their foundation on 
the mere system of shorthand used by its 


It is not a forum where sys- 
tems should be aired, and I believe this 
broader view which the Association is 
taking will mean that the readers of this 
department will more largely than before 
become members of the N.S. R. A. Send 
to Mr. Weller for a copy of the pmeceed- 
ings of last year’s convention. These may 
be had while they last upon the payment 
of a very small fee. You will find in 
these proceedings many excellent discus- 
sions of the problems vitally affecting your 
daily work. You will find some of the 
things whick have troubled you there an- 
alyzed and discussed by men of the type 
and experience of Dr. Wm. Whitford, 
Thomas Bengough and W. E. McDermut. 

We need you, and you need us. You 
need the broadening influence which comes 
from associating with reporters who have 
similar problems. No doubt you have 
some particular points which you idolize 
because of their great time-saving value, 
and here in this national forum you will 
be given an opportunity to help us, and 
we in turn will give you of the fullness of 
our experience. We all know more than 
any one of us. You make your contribu- 
tion and we make ours to the great com- 
posite fund of information. We discuss 
things on the convention floor, but perhaps 
in any convention the part of the discus- 
sion which takes place in the corridors— 
the pre-session and the post-session in- 
formal discussion—is as valuable as any- 
thing that happens. Just that part alone 
will make it worth your while to attend 
the convention. If it is impossible for you 
to attend, then you want a copy of the 
proceedings. You want the National 
Shorthand Reporter, which is the official 
organ of the Association, published month- 
ly. You want the inspiration which comes 
from being associated with the national 
organization of your profession. If you 


members. 
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Real Estate Testimony—VII 
(For key, see page 408.) 
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don't respect the work you are doing, our 
suggestion would be to get out of it at 
once. If you do respect it, then you ought 
to foster it. You can’t foster it very much 
by sitting back and letting the rest of us 
do the work. The objects of the Asso- 
ciation as set forth in the Constitution 
are as follows: 

The object of this organization shall be to 
secure the benefits resulting from organized ef- 
fort, the recognition and promotion of profes- 
sional ethics, the preservation and publication 
of historical data relating to the stenographic 
art; to foster a scientific spirit in the profes- 
sion, to secure the maintenance of a proper 
standard of efficiency and compensation, the 
enlightenment of the public as io the possibilities 
and limitations of shorthand, the promotion and 
maintenance of proper stenographic laws and in 
general the advancement of the interests of the 
shorthand profession. 

The membership fee is $5.00 a year, 
which includes a subscription to the Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporter, the official 
organ. If you can’t attend the convention, 
you can communicate any ideas which you 
may have to the other members of the 
Association through the official organ. You 
will get, through its columns, many help 
ful suggestions and the inspiration that 
will make the conditions of your work 
more hopeful than otherwise when you art 
inclined to feel that in your particular sec 
tion of the country you are having all 
the annoyance of the many unthrottled, 
menacing parasites on our profession. I 
know.it is not the price that is going to 
keep you from joining. The only thing 
that will defeat this added advantage you 
may gain is your indifference, your pro- 
crastinating tendencies. I don’t believe 
now that this matter is really brought to 
vour attention that you will delay sending 
in your fee to Mr. Charles E. Weller, 206 
Masonic Temple, LaPorte, Indiana. 

How to Become a Member 

Don’t get the impression that any one 
ean join this Association by sending in the 
fee. You have to qualify. You have to meet 
the conditions, and this you will see the 
justice of when you think that we want an 
association of reporters, or those having 
the ability to do reporting, as distinguished 
from other shorthand organizations. Note 
the qualifications of membership as ap- 
pearing in the by-laws: 

The following classes of persons shall be 
eligible for membership in the Association: 
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First—Any person who is an official court 
reporter or legislative reporter. 

Second—Any person who has been engaged 
in the active practice of law reporting or gen- 
eral reporting for a period of not less than one 
year prior to making application for admission 
is a member. 

Third—Any person who shall demonstrate 
to a committee of one or more members of the 
Association to be appointed by the President 

(a) That he is of good moral character. 

(b) That he possesses a high school educa- 
tion or its equivalent; and 

(c) That he can write in shorthand general 
matter at a speea of not less than 150 words 
per minute for five consecutive minutes, and 
transcribe the same with at least 95 per cent 
of accuracy. 

If you have not received an application 
blank for membership, then write to Mr. 
Charles E. Weller, whose address is given 
above, stating your qualifications and ask- 
ing him to indorse your application or 
refer you to the nearest member of the 
N. S. R. A. You will then be admitted 
to membership upon the approval of your 
application for membership accompanied 
by the proper fee. 


oath 
we 


The “Opinion” Phrases 

E neglected to give credit in the 
W last issue of the Gregg Writer 

to Mr. George H. Zimpfer of the 
Rhode Island Commercial School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for the splendid list of “opin- 
ion” phrases. These were compiled by 
Mr. Zimpfer some time ago, and make an 
interesting chapter in our “Phrase Fam- 
ily’’ contributions. 


Other Appointments 
E take pleasure in announcing 
that A. C. Cason, Jr., was ap- 
pointed official stenographer for 
the Sixty-Eighth Judicial Court of 
Texas, at Dallas, in and for the County 
of Dallas, on the 29th day of Decem- 
ber, 1914. The readers of this depart- 
ment wish Mr. Cason success, and hope 
that he will favor us with some informa- 
tion as to how he acquired his ability to 
pass the test preliminary to the appoint- 
ment. 
Another recent appointment is that of 
Mr. U. W. Jones, County Stenographer 
of Seminole County, with headquarters at 


Wewoka, Okla. 
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Key to Reporting Plate 


Q. Fifteen years? A. Well, I wouldn’t swear 
to it because I am not a judge. 

Q. Fifteen years ago you were conversant 
with that territory up there? A. Somewhat. 

Q. Fifteen years ago how many houses were 
there on that street? A. Well, it has grown 
some. 

Q. Have you any recollection as to whether 
this house was out there fifteen years ago or 
not? A. No, my attention never was called to 
it at that time. 

Q. What would you say was the front foot 
value of property in the immediate vicinity of 
this house? A. I wouldn't give twenty-five 
dollars for it. 

Q. What do you say is the value a front foot? 
A. I wouldn’t say over twenty-five dollars. 

Q. How do values in Irving Park where you 
sold property compare with values in Lake 
View? A. Well, I think that I have sold a 
house that I would rather have than this for 
twenty-eight hundred dollars in Irving Park. 

Q. That is not answering my question. A. 
Gentlemen, I can’t tell you just what a house 
is worth. 

Q. Now, that isn’t the question I am asking 
you. A. Well, I have built them. We didn’t 
lose any money on them. 

Q. I say, how about the values of property 
in Irving Park? 


Doctors at Last Catch 
(oe belief has long been held by un- 


scientific parents that soiled school- 

books used by successive genera- 
tions as long as the print can be seen are 
the equal of any public drinking cup as a 
germ carrier; and that searching medical 
examinations of pupils for evidences of 
germ guilt acquired at home are apt to 


A. Oh, they are better. 

Q. Than that place in Lake View? A. Oh, yes, 
they are better than they are in Lake View. 

Q. And you know that from your actual ex- 
perience in making sales in Irving Park? A. 
Yes, sir. I have got forty thousand dollars 
worth of property right there now. 

Q. What size lots do you sell in Irving Park? 
A. We made our lots thirty-five feet. 

Q. What is the size of this lot? A. I think 
it is thirty-seven and a half. 

Q. You say you carefully went over this house 
last Saturday ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If this house and the lot on which it is 
situated were located in Irving Park what would 
you consider it worth? A. Well, I have said 
that I sold houses that I would as soon have as 
low as twenty-eight hundred dollars. 

Q. What would you consider this house worth? 
A. I wouldn’t think it worth any more than 
twenty-eight hundred dollars. 

Q. If it were in Irving Park? A. No, sir. 

Q. What would you consider that this house 
was worth in the fall of 1912 had it been in 
Irving Park? A. It wasn’t worth any ‘more 
money. 

Q. Than what? A. Twenty-five to twenty- 
eight hundred dollars. 

Q. Now, Irving Park is a mile or two nearer 
the center of the city than Lake View, is it not? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Up With a Popular Idea 


be nullified by the books supplied to those 
same pupils by the school. Philadelphia 
has taken the same view of the matter, 
and the Board of Education has ruled 
out much-handled text-books by advice of 
the health authorities. Books concerning 
which any doubt can exist are to be burned 
forthwith.—The Christian Herald. 


oOo 


List of New Members 


(Continued from page 385) 


Pauline Stout, Nickerson, Kansas. | John Torrente, 


Orville Streif, Highland, Ill. 


Arthur Stuckenbruck, Salt Lake Eva Tucker, Portland, Ore. 


City, Utah. 
Cora L, Sutherland, Rochester, 


New Brighton, Henry Wenderoth, Chippendale, 
Sydney, Australia. 

Edwin Wenner, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bertha Werling, Portland, Ore. 

Walter J. Wessman, Rockford, II. 

Hazel Wheeler, Rutland, Vt. 


Berthal Swanson, Waukegan, III. George Van Wagner, Santa Cruz, Ruth Wightman, Bristol, Conn. 


D. W. Sweazy, York, Nebr. al 


Leslie J. Sykes, Big Rapids, Mich. Mildred E. Vogel, Bristol, Conn. 


Marona Wittegraefe, Madison, Wis. 
Martha Wolland, Tacoma, Wash. 


Jacob Voth, Nickerson, Kansas. Helen B. Wooddell, Nickerson, 


T 


T. A. Talbott, Richmond, Va. 
Ng Tatting, Hongkong, China. 


Forrest W. Taylor, Spokane, Wash. | Edwin J. Walters, Big Rapids, 
Ila J. Tharp, Milford, Il. 
E. H. Thomas, Spokane, Wash. 


flich. 
Sadie Webb, Nickerson, Kansas. 


Kansas. 
Mae F. Woods, Cambridge, Mass 
Peggy Woodside, Carthage, Mo. 


Margaret Waldie, Whitewater, Wis. Florence Wulf, Chelsea. Mass 
Florence Wallace, i a ’ sca : 


Sheridan, Wyo. Y 


Mabel Young, Rutland, Vt. 
Myrtle Young, Seymour, Ind. 
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Woman’s Opportunity in Business 


tercollegiate Bureau of Occupations 

in the School of Applied Design, New 
York, recently, Mr. Edward Filene, of 
William Filene Sons, one of the large de- 
partment stores of Boston, emphasized a 
point that is of much interest to every 
girl taking up the study of shorthand and 
typewriting. He said: 

The competent girl who goes into business 
with the idea of becoming not only the confi- 
dential stenographer, but the real business 
partner of a busy man, may command almost 
any salary. My secretary enables me to do 
five times more business than I otherwise could. 
She wrote this speech but I made this addition 
to it. 

I was at a conference of Boston business 
men who met the other day to discuss a big 
problem. We all admitted that we had con- 
sulted our woman secretaries, and then we said 
that each of us owed our success to the effi- 
cient help of some woman. 


I a speech before members of the In- 


The opportunities for advancement in 
the ordinary stenographic position are not 
commonly appreciated by stenographers 
themselves. Outside of a number of large 
business concerns that have applied ef- 
ficiency principles in the organization of 
their stenographic departments, the aver- 
age stenographic position offers almost 
unlimited opportunities. Even in these 
highly organized offices there are plenty 
of opportunities, but the stenographer, 
whether a young man or a young woman, 
who is satisfied to confine his or her serv- 
ices exclusively to the routine work of tak- 
ing letters from dictation and transcribing 
them, will not discover them. They are 
merely potential opportunities and have 
to be developed by intelligent study. 

Almost any business man will welcome 
from his stenographer suggestions and as- 
sistance in handling much of the detail 
work that is now inseparable from modern 
business. Many really big business men 
are very poor organizers, are really in- 
competent, when it comes to the handling 
of detail, and have not the patience to 
learn it even if it were desirable for them 
to do so. They see a problem in its bigger 
aspects. They plan in broad, sketchy lines 
but with wonderful clarity of view, and, 
moreover, they are intensely practical in 
carrying out their plans. The detail work, 


however, must be done by others, often- 
times under their direction, but more fre- 
quently by the stenographer or private 
secretary whose powers of initiative have 
been developed. It is odd, too, that many 
of these men, whose temperament is ex- 
actly as described here, have themselves 
come up from the ranks. At one time much 
detail work was done by them of neces- 
sity, but as they grew in power and abil- 
ity the detail work was delegated to others. 
Such men need just the help that Mr. 
Filene mentioned—-some one to take the 
load of detail from their shoulders, and 
enable them to devote themselves to the 
larger problems. This is the opportunity 
for the stenographer. 

The stenographer comes in closer rela- 
tion with the business man than almost 
any other employee. He has the chance 
to study his employer's habits, his meth- 
ods of doing business, and comes into pos- 
session of knowledge that is denied to oth- 
ers. If he possesses initiative, he will find 
innumerable ways in which he can add to 
his power of service. If the business man 
finds him reliable, and his judgment good, 
still greater responsibilities will be added 
to his other duties—for all of which the 
business man is willing to pay well. 

The really important thing to the am- 
bitious stenographer is that it is preparing 
him for the job higher up. 


- 


What One Business Man Ex- 
pects of His Stenographer 


HE following advertisement ap- 

peared in the “Help Wanted” col- 

umn of a recent issue of the Salt 
Lake Tribune: 
GOOD LADY STENOGRAPHER, WITH 
ambition for very bright future, can secure 
good position, with salary and interest in good 
paying business, with reliable firm. Neither 
a professional conversationalist, nor a poser, 
nor an expert gum chewer—simply a plain, hard 
worker. Address N-38, Tribunc. c2894 


Evidently the old-fashioned quality of 
“plain, hard work” has still a marketable 
value! 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Success in Life 


A wealthy young girl committed suicide the 
other day because, she said, Miss Garden had 
promised to make a great opera singer of her, 
and had failed to do so. 

Miss Garden denied ever having heard of 
the young woman, and to have made any such 
impossible bargain with her. She is a practical 
woman and she knows that no human being 
can make another a great singer. Nature has 
to lay the foundations for that job, and the 
individual must work out with toil and sweat 
the balance of the contract. 

That is the way Miss Garden herself became 
a prima donna, and it is the way that every- 
body étse who succeeds turns the trick. The 
road to achievement is a hard and stony one, 
along which we must travel on our own feet. 
We may not reach the goal luxuriously trans- 
ported thither in somebody else’s automobile. 

The reason why there are so many failures 
in the world is because the great majority of 
people sit around, helplessly waiting for some- 
body else to come along and make them, instead 
of rolling up their sleeves and getting busy 
themselves. They pine for laurel wreaths, but 
they are not willing to scratch their own fingers 
gathering the material out of which to make 
them. They expect some kind friend to walk 
up and bestow upon them a custom-made crown 
of glory. 

Every poor man believes that Mr. Morgan 
and Mr. Rockefeller know some magic formula 
for making money that they could divulge if 
they would, that would enable the laziest village 
loafer to acquire riches without effort. 

Every scribbler is firmly convinced that every 
successful writer could get him a position as 
the editor-in-chief of a paper, or set publishers 
running after his verses or stories, if only the 
authors who have arrived were not so jealous 
that they are trying to keep everybody else 
down. 

Every choir singer is confident that Caruso 
and Farrar could get him or her a $40,000-a- 
year contract with the Metropolitan Opera, if 
only famous singers weren't so afraid of rivals 
they tried to shut real talent out. 

Every stage-struck boy or girl believes that 
John Drew or Maude Adams has only to say 
a word to make him or her a Frohman star. 

Yet, if Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Morgan 
were to divulge the whole secret of money- 
making to any youth anxious to become rich, 
all that they could tell him would be that he 
must work, work, work, and watch his oppor- 
tunity, and that the one sure way to rise in 
a business office is to make yourself so invalu- 
able that your employers can’t do without you. 

The only way that any successful writer can 
help the young man and woman eager to break 
into print is to tell them to write so well and 
entertainingly that the public will want to read 
their stories and verses. Then publishers will 
fight each other over their productions. 

All that the prima donna or the star can 


tell the youthful aspirants for operatic or dra- 
matic honors is that they must have talent to 
begin with, and polish and perfect this by years 
of study and thought and ceaseless endeavor 
until their art shines like a jewel, so that audi- 
ences will be willing to pay good money to 
gloat over it. 

None of these people who have succeeded 
knew any dark magic to conjure with. None 
of them had any great patron who pushed them 
into success. None of them was a clinging vine 
that hung on anybody else. 

They saw what they wanted, and they went 
out and got it. And that’s what everybody 
has to do who succeeds. 

As a matter of fact, there is very little that 
any of us, even with the best intentions, can 
do toward helping any other person to achieve 
things. Mr. Morgan could lend a man enough 
money to start in business, but he couldn't 
give him the financial sagacity to make a suc- 
cess of that business. Unless the man had that 
himself, in the end he would fail. Mr. Car- 
negie didn’t make his Schwabs and Coreys. 
They made themselves. 

Miss Garden couldn’t have made the poor 
rich girl without a voice a singer that a Met- 
ropolitan audience would have applauded. Nor 
did any wealthy and powerful individual make 
the Tetrazzinis and Farrars. They made them- 
selves. 

Mr. Kipling himself couldn't get the point- 
less, stupid, badly-expressed story of his dear- 
est friend into a first-class magazine, but when 
he was a poor, obscure boy, writing stories for 
a newspaper in a far-away Indian city, the 
whole world sat up and took notice. 

There are no people so mistaken as_ those 
who believe in pull, instead of putting their 
faith in push. They waste their time while 
they try to get the people to help them instead 
of helping themselves. 

The man who climbs to the top of the ladder 
by his own strength and agility and energy 
stays there. The one who is boosted up a 
few rounds by others falls to the bottom when 
the supporting shoulders are withdrawn. 

Just play the game of life off your own bat. 
It’s the only way to attain success. 

Nobody else can make you great. It’s God 
and yourself for that job 


ZS, 
oO 


Lincoln's Autobiography 


I was born February 12, 1809, in Hardin 
County, Kentucky. My parents were both born 
in Virginia, of undistinguished families—sec- 
ond families, perhaps I should say. My mother, 
who died in my tenth year, was of a family of 
the name of Hanks, some of whom now re- 
side in Adams, and others in Macon counties, 
Illinois. My paternal grandfather, Abraham 
Lincoln, emigrated from Rockinham County, 
Virginia, to Kentucky, about 1781 or 1782, when 
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a year or two later he was killed by Indians, 
not in battle, but by stealth, when he was 
laboring to open a farm in the forest. His 
ancestors, who were Quakers, went to Virginia 
from Berks County, Pennsylvania. An effort 
to identify them with the New England family 
of the same name ended in nothing more defi- 
nite than a similarity of Christian names in 
both families, such as Enoch, Levi, Mordecai, 
Solomon, Abraham, and the like. 

My father, at the death of his father, was 
but six years of age; and he grew up literally 
without education. He removed from Ken 
tucky to what is now Spencer County, Indiana, 
in my eighth year. We reached our new home 
ibout the time the state came into the union. 
It was a wild region, with many bears and 
other wild animals still in the woods. There 
I grew up. There were some schools, so 
called; but no qualification was ever required 
of a teacher beyond “readin’, writin’ and cipher- 
in’” to the Rule of Three. If a straggler, 
supposed to understand Latin, happened to 
sojourn in the neighborhood, he was looked 
upon as a wizard. There was absolutely noth- 
ing to excite ambition for education. 

Of course when I came of age I did not 
know much; still somehow I could read, write 
ind cipher to the Rule of Three, but that was 
all. I have not been to school since. The 
little advance I now have upon this store of 
education I have picked up from time to time 
under the pressure of necessity. 

I was raised to farm work, which I contin- 
ued till I was twenty-two. At twenty-one I 
came to Illinois, and passed the first year in 
Macon County. Then I got to New Salem, at 
that time in Sangamon, now in Menard County, 
where I remained a year as a sort of clerk 
in a store. Then came the Black Hawk war; 
and I was elected a Captain of Volunteers—a 
success which gave me more pleasure than any 
I have had since. I went the campaign, was 
elected, ran for the Legislature the second year 
(1832) and was beaten—the only time I ever 
have been beaten by the people. The next, and 
three succeeding biennial elections, I was elected 
to the Legislature. I was not a candidate after- 


ward. During this Legislature period I had 
studied law, and removed to Springfield to 


I was once elected to the 
lower House of Congress. Was not a candi- 
date for re-election. From 1849 to 1854, both 
inclusive, practiced law more assiduously than 
ever before. Always a Whig in politics, and 
generally on the Whig electoral tickets, making 
ictive canvasses. I was losing interest in poli- 
tics when the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise aroused me again. What I have done 
since then is pretty well known 


practice it. In 1841 


If any personal description of me is thought 
desirable, it may be said I am in height six feet 
four inches, nearly, lean in flesh, weighing on 
in average one hundred and eighty pounds; 
dark complexion, with coarse black hair and 
grey eyes. No other marks or brands recol- 
lected. 
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Hon. J. W. Fell. 
Yours very truly, 
A. LixcoLn. 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1872. 
We, the undersigned, hereby certify that the 
foregoing statement is in the handwriting of 
Abraham Lincoln. 


(SEAL) 


Davi Davis, 
Lyman TRUMBULL, 
Cuaries SuMNER. 

=" 

7 
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Lincoln's Gettysburg Speech 


Four score and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in Liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated can long endure. 
We are met on a great battlefield of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of that 
field as a final resting place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might 
live. It is altogether fitting and proper that 
we should do this. 

But in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate— 
we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this 
ground. The brave men living and dead who 
struggled here have consecrated it far above 
our poor power to add or detract. The world 
will little note nor long remember what we 
say here, but it can never forget what they 
did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us— 
that from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion—that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain—that this nation under God shall 
have a new birth of freedom—and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 


Well-Directed Intelligent Enthusiasm 


What It Is 

1. An indefinite quality—indefinite perhaps 
in its meaning but very definite in its results— 
made up of various good qualities—courage, 
sympathy, confidence. 

2. A personal quality—because more than 
any other it develops a strong personality; 
something positive, forceful, masterful, God- 
like, not produced by following lines of least 
resistance; produces faith, faith in your work, 
faith in your students, faith in your power to 
impart. 

3. A communicable quality, nothing more, 
so try it on your friends, your family, your 
classes. It is about the most contagious of 
diseases. 
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What It Accomplishes 

For the teacher—breaks down all barriers 
between teacher and student and brings their 
minds to the same plane; it turns his work into 
joy; there is no drudgery; he knows true 
service; leads him to get, in order to give; helps 
him to make each lesson of interest; brings a 
cheerful, inspiring atmosphere into the class- 
room; eliminate the words “can’t” and “copy”; 
causes him to see in each pupil the embryo of 
the ideal stenographer or bookkeeper. An in- 
differently trained teacher possessing enthu- 
siasm is infinitely to be preferred to the fin- 
ished product without it. 

For the student—changes work to play; 
changes hoeing the garden into a game of ball; 
it makes of a pupil a worker; it makes him 
ambitious; it makes him an observer; it makes 
him sit up straight, bright-eyed, and eager; 
it makes him swallow mouthful after mouthful 
of grammar, gulp down spelling and masticate 
typewriting; it is the airship with which he sails 
over difficulties. Enthusiasm is to the student 
what oil is to machinery. 

How to Acquire 

How can I tell what to you will be most in- 
spiring? But I suggest: Nature—always ready 
to inspire; reading; living close to children; 
catching their eager, simple spirit. To acquire 
—first believe in your work; long to impart it; 
enjoy your work; glorify your work; and there 
you have enthusiasm. 


A Book 


A book is written, not to multiply the voice 
merely, not to carry it merely, but to perpet- 
uate it. The author has something to say which 
he perceives to be true and useful, or helpfully 
beautiful. So far as he knows, no one has 
yet said it; so far as he knows no one else can 
say it. He is bound to say it clearly, and 
melodiously if he may; clearly, at all events. 
In the sum of his life he finds this to be the 
thing or group of things manifested to him— 
this, the piece of true knowledge or sight 
which his share of sunshine and earth has per- 
mitted him to seize. He would fain set it 
down forever, engrave it on rock if he could, 
saying, “This is the best of me; for the rest, 
I ate and drank and slept, loved and hated 
like another. My life was as the vapor, and 
is not; but this I saw and knew—this, if any- 
thing of mine, is worth your memory.” This 
is his “writing”; it is in his small human way, 
and with whatever degree of true inspiration 
is in him, his inscription or scripture. This is 
a “book.”—John Ruskin. 


i? 
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A Sane Ideal 


In “A Personal Record” Joseph Conrad ob- 
serves: “It may be my sea training acting 
upon a natural disposition to keep good hold 
on the one thing really mine, but the fact is 
that I have a positive horror of losing for 
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one moving moment that full possession of 
myself which is the first condition of good 
service.” 

This, in a brief and concise way, embodies 
an ideal of efficiency which should not be dis- 
counted in the more or less confusing turmoil 
of modern life. We need continually to re- 
member that for constant and alert action 
nothing equals the military habit of regulated 
self-control, of the poise and sane effort that 
come from the fullest possession of one’s self. 

We are often inclined to press heedlessly on 
past the psychological fatigue point, beyond 
which is probable collapse or disorder. We 
are inclined to work on our nerve, to call upon 
our reserve force when there is no acute emer- 
gency. 

All of this unwise straining must endanger 
and often remove for the moment the full 
measure of efficiency which is ours. For the 
time we lose that first condition of good serv- 
ice which makes a sailor or a soldier a depend- 
able servant. 

Yet the work which each of us has mapped 
out, the individual plan or purpose of life, is 
surely as valuable and significant to us as is 
the plan or purpose for which men are trained 
to serve a nation or a ruler. The demands of 
civil life need to be met with the same meas- 
ure of efficiency. No matter what our particu- 
lar field of effort, we should all, by sane and 
intelligent conduct, keep that full possession 
of self which is the first condition of good 
service or of an adequate enjoyment of life.— 
From the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


You Must do Your Own Climbing 


Certain men whom we call successful, by 
which we mean that they have got money, have 
“succeeded” without the quality of industry. 
They are the gamblers, the Wall Street geniuses, 
or others who, with tricks, have got the better 
of their fellow men, but they are not success- 
ful. 

Men of the same stamp have succeeded, even 
without sobriety or honesty. But even such 
success as theirs demands certain qualities. They 
must have, for instance, at least temporarily, 
self-denial. They must know how to hold them- 
selves back—husband their resources—keep 
themselves in until they shall have achieved the 
particular object or the particular sum which 
they have in mind. 

To tell a young man that he needs certain 
qualities is wasting his time and your own— 
except as you may direct his attention to the 
possibility of developing in himself the essen- 
tial of success. 

The late Collis P. Huntington, asked to ad- 
vise a young man, said: “Take ten thousand 
dollars and go into the business of raising rub- 
ber trees.” The young man didn’t have ten 
thousand dollars. Mr. Huntington said: “Well, 
go and get it before you come to me for 
advice.” 

The great railroad man’s attitude is very 
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much like that of the ordinary adviser of the 
young. He says, “Be honest, be industrious, be 
self-denying, be courageous, patient, sober”- 
but he does not tell him how he can be these 
things. 

To make a real success you must have, first 
of all, industry—the faculty for hard work. 
That quality is greater than all others put 
together. And you can cultivate that quality 
in yourself. 

Map out what you are going to do each day, 
and do it. Never let yourself get into the habit 
of leaving a thing unfinished. It is hard; for 
some it is almost impossible. But if you will 
it, you can make yourself a hard worker event- 
ually. You must do that—that is the first step 
to the real success. 

Self-denial is especially a matter of self- 
education. Instead of putting your mind on 
the question, “How can I amuse myself?” say 
to yourself, “What can I do without?” Self- 
denial is not important simply because it saves 
your money—it is especially important because 
it saves your time and your vitality. Sobriety 
is, of course, a part of self-denial. If you don't 
smoke excessively or at all, if you don’t drink 
excessively or at all—you save money and you 
save vitality. If you don’t pay foolish atten- 
tion to dress—only neatness and common sense 
are necessary to success—you save the time 
and the thought that many men put on worth- 
less worrying about their personal appearance. 

The most important in the line of self-denial 
perhaps is to make yourself not worry about 
what others think of you. Try to earn the 
approval of those worth while, and dismiss from 
your mind the opinion of the crowd that means 
nothing to you and can do nothing for you. 
More men waste time and energy and worry 
on the opinion of others than would make 
them successful if they could be indifferent to 
public opinion. 

Enthusiasm is one of the greatest factors in 
success. It is important especially because it 
helps a man to get a start. Unfortunately, en- 
thusiasm is one of the qualities most difficult 
to cultivate. It is almost a part of a man’s 
self, like his dark hair or his regular features, 
or his wide shoulders. Yet even enthusiasm can 
be cultivated, and it should be cultivated. Be- 
gin by getting out of your mind the critical, 
complaining, dissatisfied feelings. That is like 
pulling the weeds out of a field. 

If you can get out of your own brain the 
foolish feeling of complaint, of mortified vanity, 
you will be clearing the field for enthusiasm 
to grow. Enthusiasm is largely a matter of 
vitality, health and strength. Get up in the 
morning after eight hours’ good sleep, and you 
will be enthusiastic. Cultivate your strength, 
save it, and train yourself to look enthusias- 
tically and hopefully at the world, scorning its 
difficulties. 

Honesty has been talked of incessantly ever 
since the writing of the Ten Commandments, 
and long before. There are many false repu- 
tations, and not a few big fortunes, built on 
dishonesty. There are some men who might 
have been rich if they had been dishonest, 
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but who are poor now. But be sure that real 
success comes only to the honest man, to the 
man who thinks and works and treats other 
men honestly. 

Whatever you do has got to be done abso- 
lutely by the exercise of your own will-power; 
if you deceive yourself, blaming others instead 
of yourself, you will never get ahead. You 
must be your own most severe judge. Re- 
member that it is not sufficient to wish for suc- 
cess or to admire the qualities that make suc- 
cess. You must develop those qualities and 
use them. 

There is one feature of real success about 
which we shall say little. That is unselfishness. 
It is the greatest, highest quality of all— 
although the usual talkers on success do not 
mention it. Unselfishness enters into our mod- 
ern calculations but little. Yet any man who 
would be truly great in his achievements must 
have for inspiration an unselfish desire to be 
of use to other men. He may pile up millions, 
but he will not be one of the world’s really 
great men unless guided by the consciousness 
that a man’s first duty and last duty is to try 
to make others better off for his having lived 
on the earth.—From the New York Evening 


Journal. 
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Fire Insurance Letters 
Mr. Donald B. Skinner, 
Fresno, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 

We wish to acknowledge receipt of your 
esteemed favor of the 2ist ult. We are glad 
to learn that the fire in your city on January 
19 did not affect the stock covered by our 
policy 171,411, issued to J. H. Bradley & Co. 

Please accept our thanks for your very 
prompt information. 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. Henry A. Johnson, 
Harrison, N. J. 
Dear Sir: 

We have the application of Mr. Monroe for 
a policy on the premises at 310 Main Street. 
We note, however, that Mr. Monroe sells gaso- 
line. Is the gasoline stored in the building? 
If so, there is an additional rate of twenty 
cents per hundred which must be charged. 

Will you please let me hear in regard to 
this matter before we write up the policy? 

Yours very truly, 


Mr. John Masters, 
Easton, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

I have your favor of recent date notifying 
us of loss by fire, together with a statement 
showing the cost of each article and the damage 
done. I notice in this list, however, some ar- 
ticles which are not covered by the policy. The 
policy is for office furniture and agent supplies, 
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and we are not responsible for damage to the 
folding bed nor the books. I have therefore 
omitted these from the list. 

Send me your proofs of this loss properly 
made up and if everything is satisfactory, I 
will send you a draft. 

Yours very truly, 


Mr. James S. Marshall, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

We desire to call your attention to our facil- 
ities for insuring automobiles not only against 
the risks of fire, self-ignition, transportation 
and theft, but also for collision, damage to 
the machine itself and other objects. We aiso 
assume a very liberal form of policy insuring 
your liability for personal injuries. 

The rate for a policy covering fire, self- 
ignition, transportation and the risk of theft 
is only 2% and the additional rate for insuring 
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other hazards is correspondingly low. Upon 
receipt of the inclosed postal our representative 
will call and give you full particulars. 

If you employ an insurance broker to look 
after your interests, we should be glad to con- 
fer with him if you would be kind enough to 
call his attention to our facilities. 

Yours very truly, 
Messrs. Cook, Hill & Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 
Gentlemen: 

Referring to the matter of fire insurance cov- 
ering our Louisville offices which you have been 
looking after for us, we would say that, owing 
to a business arrangement, we have decided to 
place this insurance through another channel. 
We regret very much that such an occasion 
has arisen, as you have always attended to our 
affairs in a very satisfactory manner. 

Very truly yours, 


oOo 
Taking a Letter to Jones 


ANY a man who complains of the 
stupidity and lack of interest 
shown by his stenographers gives 

his dictation about like this: 

“Take a letter to Jones. I'll give you 
the address later. John Jones—Dear Sir: 
Replying to your letter of the 10th, we 
think you are mistaken about this order. 
As you said in your previous letter—where 
in thunder is that letter? It’s very funny 
nothing is ever around when I want it. I 
can't go to the file every time I want a 
letter. All right, I’ve got it—in your pre- 
vious letter of the 5th you said you wanted 
this order hurried at any cost. Therefore 
we shipped as you directed. If the order 
did not reach you in good condition—no, 
scratch that out. If the goods reached 
you as you say—scratch that out—We can- 
not be responsible for goods—seratch that 
out. What did I say last?—Having 
shipped the goods as you directed, we do 
not feel responsible for the condition in 
which they reached you. Paragraph. In 
a case like this, it hardly seems as if you 
could expect (long pause)—period. Read 
over what you have there. O, Lord, I 
can’t send any such mess as that. You 
don’t seem to get my ideas at all. Here, 


add this on to the next to the last para- 
graph—We think you will see from this 
that your position is unreasonable. You 
have our final decision and we cannot alter 
it in any way. 


Trusting that this is plain 


to you—-we are—Make two carbons of 
that and send one to the Philadelphia of- 
fice and don’t mess it up any more than 
you can help.”—T ruth. 


Kind Words 

HE Gregg Writer is of inestimable 

value for the inspiration that it 

gives to the stenographer who has 
a spark of ambition in his system. It 
seems to me that everything published in 
this wonderful little stimulator is just 
what we stenographers want and need in 
order to become more efficient in our work. 
One of the best ways of keeping up to 
date in shorthand writing after a student 
is out of school is by a systematic and 
thorough study of the Gregg Writer. Sel- 
dom a month passes in which I do not 
write the shorthand plates and exercises 
over several times. I can truthfully say 
that the Gregg Writer has been the means 
of increasing my speed from a meager 
seventy-five words a minute to my present 
speed of over one hundred and twenty-five 
words a minute, and to-day I have less 
trouble in reporting a speech at this rate 
than I had in taking a simple letter at the 
seventy-five-word rate. This has been ac- 
complished in the space of about fourteen 
months with no help except from the mag- 
azine.—A. G. Jenson, Moline, Illinois. 
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Keeping the Track in Order 
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(For key to this plate, see *‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,"’ pages 197 and 198.) 
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(For key to this plate, see ‘‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,’’ pages 198 and 199.) 








